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SALUTATION TO THE TRIPLE GEM - (RATANATTAYA VANDANA) 


(Namasakarnprarattanatray) 

'uslu dfans fisAtnstei &mn sfjjwi/ifiaas' 

'lislu (aaas fisAsnstia &mn ^imvifgisis' 

'usAti (aaas fisjRsnsTpi asssvisTei arm ^imvisi sagas' 

'Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma Sambuddhassa' 

'Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma Sambuddhassa' 

'Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma Sambuddhassa' 

Homage to the Blessed One, the Worthy One, the Perfectly Self-awakened One 
Homage to the Blessed One, the Worthy One, the Perfectly Self-awakened One 
Homage to the Blessed One, the Worthy One, the Perfectly Self-awakened One 


'assstfo ji seism wvifio fi^ruefa asfmii/ifi' 

'Arahang samma-sambuddho bhagava Buddhang bhagavantang abhivademi' 

The Awake, the Perfectly Enlightened and Blessed One, I pay homage to the Buddha, the Awakened One, 
the Blessed One. 

(Prostrate once) 

'smninfoi jisjeismen btiTti suwo ustfsenfl' 

'Svakkhato bhagavata dhammo Dhammam namassami' 

The Teaching, well expounded by the Blessed One, I pay homage to the Dhamma 
(Prostrate once) 

'c^iJugifiiT'u fispisistfl gmsns&atsi usinfl' 

'Supatipanno bhagavato savakasahgho Sahgham namami' 

The Sangha, the Blessed One’s disciples have practiced well, I pay homage to the Sangha. 

(Prostrate once) 




REQUEST FOR THE THREE REFUGES 


'■uiAjj efa&t; fisfltnsiia a^vuAei aiim aimi/isaas' 

'uiAjj efaat; fisnsnsiia □s^uvuAia imn Etimi/issiat:' 

'USTu ®eie& flSfliHSUa □ SJfSJViS'iei sfjjjj'l sfjJlAIVlSSl^' 

'Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma Sambuddhassa 1 
'Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma Sambuddhassa' 

'Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma Sambuddhassa' 

Homage to the Blessed One, the Worthy One, the Perfectly Self-awakened One 
Homage to the Blessed One, the Worthy One, the Perfectly Self-awakened One 
Homage to the Blessed One, the Worthy One, the Perfectly Self-awakened One 

wi/iso steTsnw ffacrm 
Buddhang saranang gacchami 
I go to the Buddha for refuge 

S3J3JO aUTSflW ffacnfi 
Dhammang saranang gacchami 
I go to the Dhamma for refuge 

sfxjw steTsrifo ffacrm 
Sanghang saranang gacchami 
I go to the Sangha for refuge 

i/iMuil wi/iso asTscuo ffocrm 

Dutiyampi Buddhang saranang gacchami 

For a second time, I go to the Buddha for refuge 

suiJK) steTsnu ffacnfi 
Dutiyampi Dhammang saranang gacchami 
For a second time, I go to the Dhamma for refuge 

i/iMuil afosifo steTsdfa ffacnfl 

Dutiyampi Sanghang saranang gacchami 

For a second time, I go to the Sangha for refuge 

eisMuil wi/iso as'ssdw ffacrm 
Tatiyampi Buddhang saranang gacchami 
For a third time, I go to the Buddha for refuge 

GlSflmJll S3J3JK3 sfusunw ffacnfi 

Tatiyampi Dhammang saranang gacchami 

For a third time, I go to the Dhamma for refuge 

cisMufl afasfo ffacnfl 

Tatiyampi Sanghang saranang gacchami 
For a third time, I go to the Sangha for refuge 




uviSfifna - itipiso recollection of the buddha, the dhamma, and the sangha 


wsfiTJUfifu uasvjTssfa'ajflsu (ui/iaeiina - Itipiso) 

UI/l^TTL^TOJ (lAj 1/1 fiTU- Recollection of the Buddha 

Lll , Ufn‘3E!nGH1Aia‘3li^nnd'VNT^Fim'2JadTJ , 3^T11/16l^T 9 lhsm? - 9 Attributes of the Buddha 

•UJjannrwTCffl’UflfEi (Namasakanpraratanatrai) 

'■uiAjj (aaat; nzFimzX® ausuviiAia imn ctimi/isaatf 
'■utAu onaat; fisfltnsiia assuviifiia efomi/ifiaaif 
'uuTjj taririt; jispinsta asssviifiGi aiim aimi/isaaif 

'Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma Sambuddhassa 1 
'Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma Sambuddhassa' 

'Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma Sambuddhassa' 

Homage to the Blessed One, the Worthy One, the Perfectly Self-awakened One 
Homage to the Blessed One, the Worthy One, the Perfectly Self-awakened One 
Homage to the Blessed One, the Worthy One, the Perfectly Self-awakened One 

aeiil la fisfltm - (im'iijmeiatholi 
Itipiso bhagava - He is indeed a bhagava 

(Bhagava: Fortunate One, Lord, Venerable, Sublime One, generally translated as Blessed One or Exalted 
One. The term is derived from the word bhaga (luck, good fortune) and is systematically used in the suttas 
when his disciples speak of the Buddha in the third person}. 

l.asTnfo - (ifluf-HnaT'inniaa) 

arahang - a Worthy One, a person whose mind is free from all defilements 
2.6t'uu"i6timi/ils - 

samma-sambuddho - the Perfectly Self-awakened One, 

sammasambuddha: [samma+sam+Buddha] correctly and completely awakened 

3.lMH3!^fU!^uif c u‘Vu - (ifluwnoiMfaudiulMn-Fmum^ uas^scux - fmuibrwciGiia) 
Vijja-carana-sampanno - impeccable in knowledge and conduct, accomplished in the conduct leading to 
awareness or cognitive skill, vijja: science, knowledge, correct knowledge, higher knowledge. 

4. anifiei - (ifliiwlihiabcntja) 

Sugato - well-being, going (or gone) to a good destination, the Accomplished One, 

Sugata: [su+gata] faring well, happy. Often used as an epithet for the Buddha. 

5. tantrim - (tfliiw^anadnou^mtio) 

Lokavidu - the Knower of the Worlds 

loka: world, universe, plane of existence vidu : knowing, wise, skilled in , clever 

6. atmf5iiat;‘b il/taasslmiiaTssfi - (iil'uwa"iu"i?fiFlnij?i4i4a3jfn^n v La □dno'hMfi'aSxinTi) 

Anuttaro purisa-damma-sarathi - the Supreme Trainer of those wishing to be trained, 

7. afapnmisu'uacTmo - (iil'UFifwaa t u^jaxHvncnu,asjj t ui4riviovia"i£j) 
sattha deva-manussanang - the Teacher of divine and human beings. 




8. tajviTs - (iflttwf wem fjiflniiTuefiosTJii) 
Buddho - the Awakened One 


9. fispitmel - dfoil) 

Bhagavati - the Blessed One. 

fvnu (prostrate once) 


Ul/l^te^nj ■msfimiflfU (fiU3JYUSi@) - Recollection of the Dhamma (Doctrine) 
tll , umi:E!iieH, , wla^^nnx3P)m'2Ja\3'VN^S?1f3J 6 lhsfm - 6 Attributes of the Dhamma 




Svakkhato bhagavato dhammo - Dhamma is well expounded by the Blessed One, 


2. sfuvigS'in ■ womtilflG'itJGmao) 

Sanditthiko - Sanditthiko - visible here and now, immediate 


3. asmaln - (ifluiofiiJ|]iTCUf ti.sisMwa v Lcn,3J9 _ inpima) 

Akaliko - timeless, unconditioned by time or season, 

4. lafliTsfilin - (iiliiio'Wfn^na'mm'waiidTyi'm^ojj'ieiinci) 

Ehipassiko - inviting everybody to come and see to experience results of the Teachings, 

5. ‘laikutiQ'ln - (iiliiioinpnTiiajjmjjntd^) 

Opanayiko - leading inwards, peace within mind, to Nippana (Nirvana) 


6. nvitfVi'Vw Injamei - (iiht^aviwf i/wfUfurw'isem mv , i) 


paccattam veditobbo vinnuhiti - can be attained individually by the wise. 


fTnu (prostrate once) 


uviemiafaj wrfxj'jjnat (sfo-animei) - Recollection oftheSangha 

Am^a\3W£af eisj>j9j 9 lhsfm - 9 Attributes of the Sangha 


1. sjikflifu'lii fixpisnxifl cmsnsafo'hj -{aotfemniiaomswJmssfnm^viinQ iJfiijlGmen) 

Supatipcmno bhagavato savaka-sangho. 

The Sangha of the Bhagava's disciples is practicing well, 


2. □mlgihi'Vu fisfltnsiia smsnssfol'aj - ifgtieiiaMUeh) 

Uju-patipanno bhagavato savaka-sangho. 

The Sangha, the Blessed One’s disciples who have practiced straight. 


3. nj'mnJ/jihi'Vu fisfltnt;lei - (a^Vnniiaowswliw^im^ivm'lei iJgtf^iviaffi^mflmeifao 

aan^nnvjnmiai) 

Naya-patipanno bhagavato savaka-sangho, 

The Sangha, the Blessed One’s disciples who have practiced insightfully. 


4. ETm3iJcjifu“hi fispitnsiia cmsnssfo'iaj - (tWflVnniiadviratffivnsinmtfnviij'lGi ifgtfgimjfmueh) 
SamTci-patipanno bhagavato savaka-sangho. 

The Sangha, the Blessed One’s disciples who have practiced with integrity. 



£jsiMo - 0>@uriiJAA@i.vi@"m eia) 

Yadidam - That is 


TGienf ilfasis □atu eSfgsjx ilfasiJflflssn - mivioijptapi iMImopnlemiJeiij'm - afauAPia 8 


cattari purisa-yugani attho puriso-puggolo: 

The four pairs, the eight kinds of noble beings; (explanation below*) 


ta&s jispunslfl cmsntJEto'Vaj - (mumas 

Esa bhagavato savaka-sangho - these are the Blessed One's disciples, the Sangha, 


5. a-miutAtj - (ifltiWPnTuhanfnTsinmtinjjnij^n) 

Ahuneyyo - worthy of gifts. 


6. il'imiitAtj - (ifluwpii^ii.n , ann"i?s , wTci v Lfefaiifij) 

Pahuneyyo - worthy of hospitality. 


7. vtnmiitj'ltj - (iiluw'pn^fu'M'mS’ftnvmi) 
Dakkhineyyo - worthy of offerings 


8. anjftsans'ssint] - (i.iliiwinijfifia , wi v LiJpn^ , vi'iac\j^a) 

Anjoli-koromyo - worthy of respect,. 


9. asiiflGisfo ijeyfyaflfltffo “iansienei - (iilmuaunjoj^aolan 'Uifimijfy SuS^nin mu ) 


Anuttorom punnakkhettam lokossati. - the supreme field of merit for the world. 


finil (prostrate once) 


£$Sd&5Qn&{#iSS £&C^€i?Sxf<&$&fei£fi& 6^>eD^SSZtf&?Qjiti{$ 



Explanation *) The four pairs, the eight kinds of noble beings; 


wvfx3uasiJgij^cnjjpinaaii^ia>3‘VNTS‘wvifim^tian3jnTaasn taaiilu'w^saftjijfipia^iitci^'uvi'uotii 8tfu Vila 


4 fi pia 


“iapnifci^jjTTPi - laeni[@Giwa, 
am/nenfiviTaei - am/nen£iwa, 
airm-mimei - ainenfiwa, 
aTMiaiaimfl - aTMiainwa 


sotapanna (stream-enterer) - (1) the path to stream-entry; (2) the fruition of stream-entry 
sakadakami (once-returner) - (3) the path to once-returning ; (4) the fruition of once-returning 
anagami (non-returner) - (5) the path to non-returning ; (6) the fruition of non-returning 
arahant (worthy one) - (7) the path to arahantship; (8) the fruition of arahantship 




THE FIVE PRECEPTS (PANCA-SILA) - ela 5 


1. ihfineiihcn ansniki/K) graintfEnfl 

Panatipata veramcmi sikkhapadangsamadiyami 

I undertake the precept to refrain from destroying living beings 

2. asi/mim/nm nssusnl asjnviEnfj 

Adinnadana veramani sikkhapadangsamadiyami 

I undertake the precept to refrain from taking that which is not given 

3. mujaana-mn nssusnl insnikifo asanvmaj 

Kamesu micchocoro veramani sikkhapadang samadiyami 

I undertake the precept to refrain from sexual misconduct 

4. jjsrmvn nTuusdl anmikvfo auanvmaj 

Musavada veramani sikkhapadang samadiyami 

I undertake the precept to refrain from false speech 

5. n^uuscu ^fmikifo asanvmaj 
Suramerayamajja pamadatthana veramani sikkhapadang samadiyami 

I undertake the precept to refrain from intoxication leading to carelessness 





THE SUBLIME ATTITUDES - ri'HlFUURfn 


METTA - GOOD WILL (for and to oneself) 

asifo sffl'id Twfi 

Ahang sukhito homi 

May 1 be happy 

fii/ivintu “ivifl 

Ahang Niddukkho homi 

May 1 be free from stress & pain 

astfo sails Tvifl 

Ahang Avero homi 

May 1 be free from hatred 

asifo awtnifulaj Tvm 

Ahang Abyapajjho homi 

May 1 be free from oppression 

aswo asulsj Tvifl 

Ahang AnTgho homi 

May 1 be free from trouble 

asifo all acien tlx] ikswa-ifl 

Ahang SukhT attanang pariharami 

May 1 look after myself with ease 

METTA - GOOD WILL (for and to others) 

amw sfcicn ^€cn “Lvmei 

Sabbe satta sukhita hontu 

May all living beings be happy 

amw sfcicn aaisn Tvittei 

sfvmAi sfcicn avitnihian Ivi'Ud 

amw afocn astssn Ivmei 

amw afocn el's acicntfo iksvis 

514 Cl 

Sabbe satta avera hontu 

Sabbe satta abyapajjha hontu 

Sabbe satta anlgha hontu 

Sabbe satta sukhT attanang 
pariharantu 

May all living beings be free from 
hatred 

May all living beings be free from 
oppression 

May all living beings be free from 
trouble 

May all living beings look after 
themselves with ease 

KARUNA - COMPASSION 

sfmiAi sfcicn sfiAiiAisv]fnn iku, 

"i "Tud 

Sabbe satta sabba-dukkha 
pamuccantu 

May all living beings be freed from 
all stress & pain 

MUDITA - APPRECIATION 

sflAIHAI Sfddl dVIBSSfjJlfddtd in 

lin^LUd 

Sabbe satta laddha-sampattito ma 
vigacchantu 

May all living beings not be deprived 
of the good fortune they have 
attained 

UPEKKHA — EQUANIMITY 

sfmiAi sfddi nujjeHeHsm nuns 
vntnvn numTtm nummts 
nuusikfiasstjm 

Sabbe satta kammassaka kamma- 
dayada kamma-yonT kamma-bandhu 
kamma-patisarana 

All living beings are the owners of 
their actions, heir to their actions, 
born of their actions, related 
through their actions, and live 
dependent on their actions 

dx3 fUlifo flSSeHeTUd 
natnqn in ihikffo in 

Yang kammang karissanti kalyanang va 
papakang va tassa dayada bhavissanti 

Whatever they do, for good or for 
evil, to that will they fall heir 


dcKSfS VHEJIVn fitnaaitd 









THE VERSES OF THE BUDDHA'S AUSPICIOUS VICTORIES (BUDDHA-JAYA-MANGALA GATHA) 


vnvuanfa asajsMjjfiflSGmiruflK) aiteT-sj TCSsisrusjnft vnintfSimsIStn 

■> 11 

itasm utmTi/i tfiiueiflssn s\zim ten ftsEJsafonsaTU 

i i 

Bahung sahassam-abhinimmita-savudhantang Grlmekhalang udita-ghora-sasena-marang Danadi- 
dhamma-vidhina jitavd munindo Tan-tejasa bhavatu te jaya-mangalani 

Creating a form with 1,000 arms, each equipped with a weapon, Mara, on the elephant Girimekhala, 
uttered a frightening roar together with his troops. The Lord of Sages defeated him by means of such 
qualities as generosity: By the power of this, may you have victory blessings. 


ffufl&wucntnfhn utmTi/i tftueiitesn fisisei ten ttSEJSifonscnii 


Maratirekamma Ghorampan'dlavaka-makkham-othaddha-yakkhang KhantT-sudanta-vidhina jitava 
munindo Tan-tejasa bhavatu te jaya-mangalani 


Even more frightful than Mara making war all night Was Ajavaka, the arrogant unstable ogre. The Lord of 
Sages defeated him by means of well-trained endurance: By the power of this, may you have victory 
blessings. 


imtfwx] nsiteisfr flvnsritufta 

U 11 

ijjen&jjmsmslfrtn itom TmuTvi cnuGi^cn na ^EJiafoPisaTU 

ii i 

Na/agiring gaja-varang atimattabhutang Davaggi-cakkam-asamva sudarunantang 
Mett'ambuseka-vidhina jitavd munindo Tan-tejasa bhavatu te jaya-mangalani 

Najagiri, the excellent elephant, when maddened. Was very horrific, like a forest fire, a flaming discus, a 
lightning bolt. The Lord of Sages defeated him by sprinkling the water of good will: By the power of this, 
may you have victory blessings. 

i ii i 

Svifi/i&jiisflsiJsT'u flam umiTvi tfiueiitesn fitnsei tei flSEjsafonsaTU 

i i 

Ukkhitta-khaggam-atihattha sudarunantang Dhdvan-ti-ti-yojana-path'ahguli-malavantang 
IddhTbhisahkhata-mano jitavd munindo Tan-tejasa bhavatu te jaya-mangalani 

Very horrific, with a sword upraised in his expert hand, Garlanded-with-Fingers ran three leagues along the 
path. The Lord of Sages defeated him with mind-fashioned marvels: By the power of this, may you have 
victory blessings. 


ngsitam^ ait; rVj^Clejh ^oj^~iej^ i/igssn^tafo MtJfnEJtafmaj 
aruieim Tsmsniin Seism uHiaTi/i emiei^Gn fisnsei igi ^ej^pi^sh'u 

i i 

Katvana kattham-udarang iva gabbhinlya Cihcaya duttha-vacanang jana-kaya-majjjhe Santena soma- 
vidhina jitavd munindo Tan-tejasa bhavatu te jaya-mangalani 

Having made a wooden belly to appear pregnant, Cinca made a lewd accusation in the midst of the 
gatheringThe Lord of Sages defeated her with peaceful, gracious means: By the power of this, may you 
have victory blessings. 




aro Ivnas asflerufiSfiosK) 

4 4J 

tfnjfu'iiJtn/iiJnisaTTa ^totm TitmTi/i tfuiflitesn s\zi%® 10 ttsmffdflsaTU 

ay ay 4 4 

Saccang vihaya vihaya mati-saccaka-vada-ketung .../manang ati-andhabhutang Pahha-padJpa-jalito jitava 
munindo Tan-tejasa bhavatu te jaya-mangalani 

Saccaka, whose provocative views had abandoned the truth. Delighting in argument, had become 
thoroughly blind. The Lord of Sages defeated him with the light of discernment: By the power of this, may 
you have victory blessings. 

mni/iikmmsfiftsjfo iiAi5>3 wsvii/ifio ltaiems inrejmifius vismiJsffufoi ai/isikmaslfi 

1 1 4 <1 4J 

in wfhrtvi Gvuun^cn ua 

Nandopananda-bhujagang vibudhang vibudhang mahiddhing mahiddhing Puttena thera-bhujagena 
damapayanto Iddhupadesa-vidhina jitava munindo Tan-tejasa bhavatu te jaya-mangalani 

Nandopananda was a serpent with great power but wrong views. The Lord of Sages defeated him by 
means of a display of marvels, sending his son (Moggallana), the serpent-elder, to tame him: By the power 
of this, may you have victory blessings. 


viPiPiTMs^aijitisiPi’us lAifvisfo lai/ififtflfii/ifiwsmiifinifo 

nnfinpisivms lein Seism jjfiuTw tfiueiflsjBn fisnsei igi flssEisjfoeisjsnfl 

ay 4 4 

Duggaha-ditthi-bhujagena sudatthaditfhi-bhujagena sudattha-Duggaha Brahmang visuddhi-jutim-iddhi- 
bakabhidhanang Nanagadena vidhina vidhina jitava munindo Tan-tejasa bhavatu te jaya-mangalani 


His hands bound tight by the serpent of wrongly held views, Baka, the Brahma, thought himself pure in his 
radiance & power. The Lord of Sages defeated him by means of his words of knowledge: By the power of 
this, may you have victory blessings. 

laenfl In ti^Tu asssipi jjsjtfutfl 

4 OW 

flemusjiunsllfi'ifi ^ifvivismfi Tumifo aSo asinsiuEieis; grsJnjtnj 

4 4 ay ay 

Eta pi buddha-jaya-mahgalaatthagatha Yo vacano dinadine sarate matandT Hitvan'aneka-vividhani 
c'upaddavani Mokkhang sukhang adhigameyya naro sapahhho 


These eight verses of the Buddha's victory blessings: Whatever person of discernment Recites or recalls 
them day after day without lapsing. Destroying all kinds of obstacles. Will attain emancipation & 
happiness.Katha Pahungin 



Katha Pahung in Akhara Khom Writing 



MAHAGARUNIKO-JAYA GATHA - THE VICTORY PROTECTION - JJVnnTsfuIfl 


jjvnmsriTin inTa vicneis lJwpmihssfl 

1 'Ll 

sfiAiiAn iIpiTpi sfjAwfhjpiPisffo taipms TviPj ipi tiSEisjjToFis^i 

Maha-karuniko natho Hitaya sabba-paninang Puretvb parami 

sabba Patto sambodhim-uttamang Etena sacca-vajjena Hotu te jaya-mahgalang 

(The Buddha), our protector, with great compassion. For the welfare of all beings. Having fulfilled all the 
perfections. Attained the highest self-awakening. Through the speaking of this truth, may you have a 
victory blessing 


Tiaibeh ma anEnifo mjtfn no pjj^Vu talo Pitno IfltAej Tvm flsejsjfopiiaa 


Joyonto bodhiya mule Sokyonong nandi-vaddhano Evong tvam vijayo hohi Jayassu jaya-mahgale 


Victorious at the foot of the Bodhi tree. Was he who increased the Sakyans' delight. May you have the 
same sort of victory. May you win victory blessings 


asikri^einfaahHfi aia ikssnTiJnmi'a au/uam 'm/is'iift apiniJirpiTpi iMjjt/ispti 

OW 1 

Aparajita-pallahke Sise pathavi-pokkhare Abhiseke sabba-buddhanang Aggappatto pomodoti 

At the head of the lotus leaf of the world On the undefeated seat Consecrated by all the Buddhas, 

He rejoiced in the utmost attainment 


QS Q_y Q_y Q_s dy 

6^ < Ufl < 2JPIPI\J gpUFISSM - Sunak khattang sumangalang - the time of good deeds: auspicious time 

aikfnpfo aTiD§pf>3 - Supa-bhotang suhut-thitang - bright, lucky dawn 

ernTfu smviPiTpi w - Sukhano sumuhutto ca - and lucky moment 

aQDgvJ WTHUS ^nfa - Suyitthang brahmma carisu - right worship 

iJtJVifl'SfUvJ fn£JSfi3J3J\) - Padak-khincmg kayo kammung - auspicious bodily acts 

y-mmjafo ll^vffl^JfUv) - Vaca kammang padak-khinang - auspicious speech 

ikwiSriw uTtimjafo - Padak-khinang mano kammang - auspicious mind 

ll^fUB IP) llnWvSfin - Panidhite padak-khina - auspicious intentions 

llwWl'Sfin'U HPITTUS - Padak-khinani katvana- for those who perform auspicious deeds 

a^aiiprpua llui/ffl^JlfU - Labhang-tatthe pada-khine - always obtain benefits and happiness. 


fisnsp) avmsffxJPisao fnmiPi ^wwuvnspn 

i <i 

aiAiiAii^iAiviBi lunnus asi/n Tapia fislupi m* 

1 1 9 

Bhavatu sabba mangalang-rakkhantu sabba devata 

sabba Buddhanu bhavena-sada sotthl bhavantu me, (me= mine / te= yours) 

May all auspicious things be mine, may I (you) be protected by all devas, 
with the power of the Bhudda, may all blessings be mine (yours). 


s\ snspi alAmsjjKjPisao fnmipi avmavnspn 

i i 

aiAiiAiiiBuui n*nnus asi/n Tapia jistupi m* 

Bhavantu sabba mangalang-rakkhantu sabba devata 

sabba Dhammanu bhavena-sada sotthl bhavantu me. (me= mine / te= yours)) 

May all auspicious things be mine, may I be protected by all devas, 
with the power of the Dhamma, may all blessings be mine (yours) 




fitnsei fnmjei sJ'wwuvnssn 

i <1 

awiAisafosn iwnnus ssvn Tacnfi fisluei m* 

i i 

Bhavatu sabba mongolong-rokkhontu sabba devata 

sabba Sanghanu bhavena-sada sotthT bhavantu me. (me= mine / te= yours)) 


May all auspicious things be mine, may I be protected by all devas, 
with the power of the Sangha, may all blessings be mine (yours). 


tfntnflttfniidiittfri'i'h ten aieitM'dfuaottfrinin m (i« mJemviTU - m uiJsii'iihmtf'i) 


MANGALA SUTTA - THE DISCOURSE ON GOOD FORTUNE - 


[lEnmjj sjofo] tano amsflfo fisfltm crneiMo IvisTCi itfemau annaijSsuTinsisis annul 


[Evam-me sutang] Ekang samayang Bhagava, Savatthiyang viharati Jetavane Anathapindikassa arame 


I have heard that at one time the Blessed One was staying in Savatthi at Jeta’s Grove, Anathapindika’s monastery. 


asas “hi a'fyqjsfls'n ivnsen aspnnuentjs 
ii mus ntntu ujiuiJspfonsfl 


faeitn aspnnticisiifupn imsasnililo itteintmo “iafvuSGis 


Atha kho ahhatara devata, abhikkantaya rattiya abhikkanta-vanna kevala-kappang Jetavanang obhasetva 
yena Bhagava ten'upasahkami 


Then a certain devata, in the far extreme of the night, her extreme radiance lighting up the entirety of Jeta’s Grove, 
approached the Blessed One. 


aiJpfonsfiem fisnsyuino as/mmem lansmtono agsna 

Upasahkamitva Bhagavantang abhivadetva ekamantang atthasi 


On approaching, having bowed down to the Blessed One, she stood to one side. 

lansmtcfo §en Tu m ivnsen fisflsfueTo fnaias a^ajsfn^ 

Ekam-antang thita kho sa devata Bhagavantang gathaya ajjhabhasi 
As she was standing there, she addressed a verse to the Blessed One 

"wsvi ivm uruasn it 3Jx3fisptu as^ueistjo mm “isKanTuo intm jjofispsijgicisijo 

"Bahu deva manussa ca mahgalani acintayung Akahkhamana sotthanang bruhi mahgalam-uttamang" 

"Many devas & human beings give thought to good fortune, desiring well-being. Tell, then, the highest good 
fortune." 


'asisnsin it Ynsnifo ilnwientfaj^s isnnn iJ?n it ilttststnijo laiaMtfflsanjineinfo 


"Asevana ca balanang panditanahca sevana Puja ca pujamyanang etam-mahgalam-uttamang 


"Not consorting with fools, consorting with the wise, Paying homage to those who deserve homage: This is the 
highest good fortune. 


it, iJ/mvi it nsmsiJajqjuen aeic^ctiJiniJsfufi it laiaMiaflsaiujiaianfo 

Patirupa-desa-vaso ca pubbe ca kata-puhhata Atta-samma-panidhi ca etam-mahgalam-uttamang 


Living in a civilized country, having made merit in the past, Directing oneself rightly: This is the highest good fortune. 

iiMans lusta ei t sm-iien it tn mi laiaMoflijanjiaianfo 

Bahu-saccahca sippahca vinayo ca susikkhito Subhasita ca yd vaca etam-mahgalam-uttamang 


Broad knowledge, skill, and discipline well-mastered, Words well-spoken: This is the highest good fortune. 




jjnenilciaifcigTU'3 ijeiejsvnfusjs afonxivi annnsn w nutfuen laljjjJOAsasjjflflsjJo 

Mata-pitu-upatthanang putta-darassa sahgaho Anakula ca kammanta etam-mahgalam-uttamang 


Support for one’s parents, assistance to one’s wife & children, Jobs that are not left unfinished: This is the highest 
good fortune. 


T/lTUOnU 


ajneiunTuaj^u aoeitiTvi □ntinMTUi; 


nsjjjTU 


Danahca dhamma-cariya ca hatakanahca sahgaho Anavajjani kammani etam-mahgalam-uttamang 


Generosity, living by the Dhamma, assistance to one’s relatives, Deeds that are blameless: This is the highest good 
fortune. 


Emsl tssI ihih mJimJ'm w etcynj^Tu ailikmlvi ^ lalfrjtftfflsaaieieinjfo 

AratT viratTpapa majja-pana ca sahhamo Appamado ca dhammesu etam-mahgalam-uttamang 


Avoiding, abstaining from evil; refraining from intoxicants, Being heedful with regard to qualities of the mind: This is 
the highest good fortune. 


frnsfa 3 “UTiIei aiNagf! w nslfyajen miaut; sijtfsfsiinnfo lalfaajfoflsaxiieieijajfo 

Garavo ca nivato ca santutthJ ca katahhuta Kalena dhammassavanang etam-mahgalam-uttamang 

Respect, humility, contentment, gratitude, Hearing the Dhamma on timely occasions: This is the highest good 
fortune. 


iml anjumTunj^u vfaanfo miaus fiuuiJenrfacn larifrjtfdflxaaifleinfo 


Khanti ca sovacassata samananahca dassanang Kalena dhamma-sakaccha etam-mahgalam-uttamang 


Patience, compliance, seeing contemplatives, Discussing the Dhamma on timely occasions: This is the highest good 
fortune. 


eiiAil mvmu aufEJUefcm’uu i/faanfo ‘U'wvj"mu^anf£j"i 3s lafljjjJOAsasjjjflflsiJO 

Tapo ca brahma-cariyahca ariya-saccana-dassanang Nibbana-sacchi-kiriya ca etam-mahgalam-uttamang 


Austerity, celibacy, seeing the Noble Truths, Realizing Liberation: This is the highest good fortune. 


Ngfasiu ‘ianufi'uum us 


nuiJsl aslano tasifo taiaMxjflsasuiaiasiJxj 


Phutthassa loka-dhammehi clttang yassa na kampatl Asokang virajang khemang etam-mahgalam-uttamang 


A mind that, when touched by the ways of the world, Is unshaken, sorrowless, dustless, secure: This is the highest 
good fortune. 


laervffisnu nen"ms ^'W'WGifis usik'nftcn Elwmeifis Taeifh] ffo&ul IiugieIo uoflsasijflfflsiihr 


Etadisani katvana sabbattham-aparajlta Sabbattha sotthing gacchantl tan-tesang mahgalamuttamang" 


Everywhere undefeated when doing these things, People go everywhere in well-being: This is their highest good 
fortune." 



Mangala Sutta in Akhara Khom Writing 





KARANIYA METTA SUTTA: THE BUDDHA'S WORDS ON LOVING-KINDNESS 


nsssniEJsifansnasiaus ffutfd sfu@d lisi/fo asnasim^s 
fthtn aft it sjvifl it snsfa 3aas uvi asusemu 

KaranTyam'atthakusalena Yag tag santag padag abhisamecca: 

Sakko uju ca suju ca, Suvaco cassa mudu anatimam 

He who is skilful in his welfare, and wishes to attain that state of Peace should act thus: 

He should be capable [of practice], Upright and very upright, Easy to instruct, gentle, and not arrogant 


oueiaastn it sjfists it aiJiisfnt^ it afaasvjnsqG)^ 

^fueluviftEj it uiistn it aiiiismNtn ntaa asusueii/itfi 

Santussako ca subharo ca, Appakicco ca sallahukavutti, 

Santindriyo ca nipako ca, Appagabbho kulesu ananugiddho 

Content and easy to support, with few duties, of simple lifestyle, 

with senses calmed and prudent, courteous and not overly attached to families 

us it iivn/ifd asimsis nan mus lajnj lists aiisisti/iaad 
sjSTu 11 tufltu tvmei afvim acien nsfua sjMaen 

Na ca khuddag samacare kind Yena vinnu pare upavadeyyug 
Sukhino'va khemino hontu Sabbe satta bhavantu sukhitatta 

And should not commit the slightest wrong for which wise men may rebuke him. 
(Thus should meditate:) ’May all beings be well and safe. May they be happy’ 

lli tn^ ihoisnefan (assn 11 smsn 11 asusistasn 
vm 11 m usvfuen 11 mioiu"i fsisism asotnsnsn 

Ye keci panabhutatthi Tasa va thavara va anavasesa 
DTgha va ye mahanta va Majjhima rassak'anukathula 

Whatever living beings there may be, weak or strong, without exception, 
long, large, or middle-sized, short, small, or bulky; 


vigsp ii m it aswgsn m it, ms isauei asrvus 

nen 11 sfufisnU ii etmvj sfaen fisTuei aMeien 

Dittha va yeva adittha Ye ca dure vasanti avidure 
Bhuta va sambhavesT va Sabbe satta bhavantu sukhitatta 

Those seen or those unseen, those dwelling far or near, 

those born as well as those seeking rebirth: May all beings be happy 

us lisl/s iJsSo unmwfis unMfyiajns neins^ ud nan 
v'jLnT'ssfsu'i lisgsjsEt'ajan unajajsuajfusisis v]niisshui£j£js 
Na paro parag nikubbetha Natimahhetha katthaci nag kahci 
Byarosana patighasahha Nahhamahhassa dukkhamiccheyya 

May no one deceive another, nor despise anyone anywhere. 

In anger or ill-will may they not wish each other harm 

men £jsm Md liaod aitisn lansiienasususniu 
taluil #wiMsnicisj musaufmsm asiissmntd 

Mata yatha niyag puttag Ayusa ekaputtamanurakkhe 
Evampi sabbabhutesu Manasag bhavaye aparimanag 

Just as a mother would protect her only child with her life, 
even so let one cultivate a boundless mind towards all beings 




luflduinu sfvmtAanaik jjTussfufmsm asikfinnu 
aviso asls w affront; assfuvnfro aunfo asasifeidfo 

Mettahca sabbalokasmir] Manasar] bhavaye aparimanag 
Uddhag adho ca tiriyanca Asambadhag, averag, asapattag 

Let one cultivate a boundless mind of friendliness (metta) for the entire world; 
above, below and across; unhindered without hatred, without enmity 

agfonsfo 'Qmi'vu 11 asmTu 11 Emsefasa; Ifiscisfivi'ifi 
taoo at;ao asfigisiEJEJt; wvmtuuoo Ivnfo afinnvi 

Titthag carat] nisinno va Sayano va yavatassa vigatamiddho 
Etaq satip adhittheyya Brahmametat] viharag idhamahu 

Whether one stands, walks, sits or lies down, as long as one is awake, 

one should sustain this mindfulness [of metta]. This is called here [in the Buddha's Teaching] 

the 'Divine Living' 

viginnt; annJumjus aatnnvfasia'U'ut; fruifulii 

oIIm u i 

fVUUSJ llUEJElt! tflSO lit; M ?TI0 PIVmSlOEjfrO iJ lit; IT 001 
Ditthinca anupaggamma sTIava Dassanena sampanno 
Kamesu vineyya gedhag Na hi jatu gabbhaseyyag punareti'ti 

And not holding to [wrong] view, being virtuous, 

endowed with right vision and discarding desire for sensual pleasures, 

one surely never again will be reborn in a womb 



Karanya Metta Sutta in Akhara Khom 


KHAGGAVISANA SUTTA - THE RHINOCEROS SUTTA- 


upipnencusjGiei cn@£i 

[Iscsb] ifaffb.CiC&sl 


ibffb.CiCiO^I 


Ibffb.c^ool 


| 1 do?£>.g*d< 5 | 


wslGistlgn lauvi is 3 wsaonmtcnilcin tauvi g>gh ■uvivifrufnEj ^vivmihfjs-smiijvi-avn'u- 


dmvvsl mod us-m worn 

• q qi q 

aimsd anjnjci'awTI uad 

<V 3 

u iJciGiitaiaLm nlci dvm 

q . . . q 

laTn iiib “URRi^'imnifiiJ i 


^elRRnf'ici^el riTuci iduvn 
i^uvmitj vimjSvi illvigi 

• • q • 

anviin ifluvrit itlnmiThi 
tain iUB °urrt ?lnruni/iiJ *j 


Seim dvnfnf aunwilunlu 

• q q 

vnitlci acid tlgwisiGilo 
laid rm d-uti'jiiJn'iJinVu 
tain iub wm^namifliJ i 


tIa Q?nlfi i yen idcfisi 

iJsiiGid vniBfl q m aitln 

q • q q 

in 'idnnvfhi i aamnlu 

tain -ill's wmflnamtfhJ i 


URRfm'aa'i'tfnnlupfeiTMNaiJT'aim'] T,muEJGuCmmjT56n 

q q> 

d'ei'iividTuuimwleiwviu^lMdiuin lwW'd‘rmi'U'i'Lici‘5 

qi qi q 

i)«'W'3lJ'aTatlinflVn£JllciMlviU 

'w^mmltlwiiam ivmauuaii'aei anuu 

qj 


Renouncing violence towards all living beings, 

harming not even one, you would not wish for as an offspring; 

so how a companion? 

wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

pn'isjmaltJtjajjSimiJRRfiwmm^a'ana wmuyawinGmiGnjj 

q qj q 

mnjjmaltj umail'amuTvmau incuieiFn'miSaltJ 

q 

■WNarntnltlwiatn mSauuaii'jei a«uu 

qi 


For a sociable person there are allurements; 
on the heels of allurement follows pain. 

Seeing allurement's drawback, 

wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

URFiaaUlFl‘ansiMSui'aflVntJllluwS^GIlJfj'WVIBlld'3 

q q qj asl 

'tfa'iitlajj^iJ'aKltJ'itulMi^ajj URFiamumj Pia m^tRi 

q 

iJBaALiifulwi^aulurn'a iTfiiitau 
wmtnliJwiatniviSaa uaiiBci a&uu 

qj 


One whose mind is enmeshed in sympathy 

for friends and companions, neglects the true goal. 

Seeing this danger in intimacy, 

wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

tiRRaTO^ammi mfJFinmSalfj 

q qj 

ImjciBimsifiBEn iwSaul^wnalwnjinmnitjrm asuu 

q ay 

URRalu'Sa^amwSauvmalu 'W'amtnIiJ 

q qj 

wuatn ivmau uaiiBci asiTu 

qj 


Like spreading bamboo, entwined, 
is concern for offspring and spouses. 

Like a bamboo sprout, un-entangling, 
wanders alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 




lloffb.CiOlsI 


|k)ffb.CiDO'l| 


|lsffb.CtDG!| 


llaffb.c^oc^l 


llscsb.Cib'bl 


sjIfi amiamw £Jtn awule 
imwn maS Ifn-mtJ 
toioi ub idfci nJfTUJJilu 

• qj 

iaTn -915 wmflnmntfhJ i 


ammom Tviei efvinujj'tftoj 
rud jniu a mu wma 
aurbdici idBci itlnuiiTiu 
iaTn '9i'a wmehoiri'LfhJ *j 


VATH TGI TviGl dVmjJlUaj 
iJciLCiel •? Til A TwGl llljj 

q • q qj 

tlmtliJltJiR q^friiajJiTu 

• q • 

iaTn ' 91 'a wmeinainifhJ i 


^ncivivfifl atltlqki •? IviS 
ducidduTiu aeifcii'ju 

• q • 

iKqdEnu dwsn aauri 
iaTn -i)^ wmehamtfhJ *j 


vidd<iflvn tain 

q • 

aTn Avigp uTimducn 
aifhJddin ibtlGiiGi?l vism 

• • q q • q q • 

iaTn •91'a wmfl'iamtfhJ *j 


lualuilTMURRaliJwnliiiaT eiaailiJ 

q qj 

vnnuGn^m'iJJtb'iwin auk ur^mcHim ivtafl'mi 

qj qj 

iJ'sK'wqcicnjjfmjj'wal'iiDa'jeiu wmmliJiieiwia^n 
ivmauuaiiTGi a^uu 

As a deer in the wilds, unfettered, goes for forage wherever it 
wants: the wise person, valuing freedom, 
wanders alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

rmuJfnw'iluwatj viSu lurmlil 

qj 

lam5mmtjajjwlavinjjnfn'3iivi'3?lvntj 'UAAfiiv'i'Sm'UJ 

q 

ibKwqiafflhUflQnjj'wa’U wwqnmw'fqlmybkmaq 

l q q 

'W'amtnlilwiatJ'] ivmauuaiiTGi a«uu 

qi 

In the midst of companions — when staying at home, 
when going out wandering — you are prey to requests. 
Valuing the freedom wander alone like the one horned 
rhinoceros 

rmrau rmSuS tiaudtuvhunaimwavra au^ m-mfrm 
S'AvmjEjajJw’l'utiei'ivf'JvianEJ 'URRamamaEJCiTf'jfmjj'wacimnn 

q> q q 

■ann^muasi&mTBmfluvifn 
yTammltl wiim ivmauuaiiTGi a«uu 

qi 

There is sporting and love in the midst of companions, 
and abundant fondness for offspring. 

Feeling disgust at the prospect of parting 

from those who'd be dear, 

wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

UAflayamti'uaEJsnjjfl'LnEJ luMAw^iiastmisiaGifau SuiaGbfj 

q qj 

ifa-qacnimcnijlia ATaU'hi^tjf'SauGiT'iFJ IwvmeuPtjq 
^itluwmtnliJwiStn ivmauuauTGi a&uu 

qj qj 

Without resistance in all four directions, 
content with whatever you get, 
enduring troubles with no dismay, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

iimj'aTw^em-'Nwqn nd'amnswlnEnn aib ravkuwatJATa'S 

I qj qj 

ifau?l9iFi'a'i»M lama uflflmQuwSflTnuTmimauaalu'iJGi'a 

q qj q 

Z)c$ 

Tja^wau 

qi 

'W'amtnlilwiam ivmauuaiiTGi a«uu 

qi 

They are hard to please, some of those gone forth, 
as well as those living the household life. 

Shedding concern for these offspring of others, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros 





ikjffb.G^Ddl 


ikxyb.sMol 


|k)ff , &.G'e^<9| 


lab-USem Piwwtjnj'tfurm 
anjaumJeilci £jnn Irnvihb 

laCITTU Bb flWWUB'U'm 

lain -915 wmehamtfhJ i 


?H9 amti utln flvntj 

JlVlB'il'f dhBTVnWJ 

• q 

afin£j£j eiwiwnu iR^tnu 

q . . 

^itejej icrucjeijjVu Pleiwn i 


ovibi ■Uflehu dvntJdmJvi 
i?lr)jri sttn idTemv\n dvntn 
iaici aaviBi auQ^ififi? 
tain ■ 91 B wmehamtfhJ *j 


vian sttmmdd ilfiddnu 

• q 

rminTtkicm dufitsnu 

• q • q cvJtvs 

awnnuTirm yin mfdjj 

• cvJ <vJ q q • 

tain iiiB wmeinainifhJ *j 


, unil‘5'i , tfqja*!ivi^ amtbiR?a9ibinr|iiwflqw?ln 
ei'9g(i4via'3vmn'3wlu b'jvm'u (aguRla'SwmiwRqwflaltaiiaT 

q qj l 

'W'Smmltl wi@m mSauuaiiBeia^'uu 

qj 


Cutting off the householder's marks, 
like a kovilara tree that has shed its leaves, 
the prudent one, cutting all household ties, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 


nbiuflRn'wllRavra wSflainniflfa^fnwnem wmtnliJbwnu 

q qj a/ cl/ qj 

1@ flilBnSatjRTtjnBBJjR ithunib'WaTk? W'SRBatma'uci'ritJ 

qj ay 

yNih'S ithmjbwtfjj 5?lei mtJTliJnu?lvntJ , uuvnnTiuRRnl}j 

qj q 

‘W'llRflvntJwflilnjaniRfa'afn'bneiu wivim Itl'nitmilia Sibnsi 

qj ay ay qj 

atJRTtjnBBJjR ittailnibn^riTkf 'W'amcnltliieiwiRcn 

qj ay qj 

ffl^mK^hlhm^aKinmiflTUSrU 


w t a«a9Rvi < a'3 6 i<u»iin'3i?lcii)liJiiGiwmtJ'3 6iiil'i'3?a}JiR9R« a«l 6 un'3 

qj q 

mmaal'U'tJ'iiieiwiRtJQ a«iTU 

qj qj 

1 o 2 yes 2/ 2/ ai as o' Cei 3/ y=S 

inEjajJdraid'anj dvnawfl'amawflTaflamiBitJ'uci'u wAUJlvnEJ 

ay qj 

wtbudfs dei wi?lijanu nnueiBljjlR^lvntJwiJB^iflBBflcuifi^w 

qj <va q qj qq qj <v3 q qj 

ifljjanuivinnuiinT w^iiluwuflnRlmtusljjwIvry 

qi 

mmlilwusitn ivmauuaiiBGi a^uu 

qj 


If you gain a mature companion, a fellow traveler, right-living 
and wise, overcoming all dangers go with him, gratified, 
mindful. 

If you don't gain a mature companion, a fellow traveler, right¬ 
living and wise, wander alone like a king renouncing his 
kingdom, 

like the elephant in the Matanga wilds, his herd. 

We praise companionship — yes! 

Those on a par, or better, should be chosen as friends. 

If they're not to be found, living faultlessly, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

uflflaiiaci nnlavia^M'jfla^a'U'j'UJWciwa^ wiJRBiivkuntJ'rNvia^ 

q qj q q 



ivmauuaiiBR qkuu 


Seeing radiant bracelets of gold, well-made by a smith, 

clinking, clashing, two on an arm, 

wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros 



ikjffb.G'e'ifel 


llaffb.GWe'il 


llDffb.s'e^Cil 


llDffb.G'oVCil 


llsffb.Gfcqtol 


131 VlcilDU JlVn}JJJ«U1 

q 

m-riJimliJ afi?l e tf e tfun m 
iaei rm anum itlnmnTu 
lain -i)^ niRisiT pncuni/liJ i 


mm m ism wem wlmm 

• q 

1‘alJ'a llJu JJltlUffl 16IR 

qj qj * 

anvim mwRima warn 

q q 

tain iu-s wmmaintfhJ i 


aei i RmWi i ailvivfb i 

• q 

TjIr i aarni rmnjD mei 
iaei muRima warn 

q q 

lain ill's 'URRimamtfhJ i 


Uroid ammi! uvi tiling 

• q • q 

men6iitl Tiaifaitl i 
dwimtlenu andjjfnern 
tain ill's 'URRimmntfhJ *j 


mien atnu TJifflSem 

qj 

dtumeinu'ulB tlvifl avhb 

• • • q q 

atnrhruei iwt amiai 
lain ill's 'URRimaintfkb 


m5Mmi)K'W'3'wciinnums;nm5'w?la'3 vdam'aKa^aymyanmii 

qj q qj 

iiwR'njjiSaltJ w<i3jl@B!h<iCi URRaimmuaDuluamRR 

q 

'W'Smmltl wirdi ivmauuaii'aR aauu 

qj 


"in the same way, if I were to live with another, 
there would be careless talk or abusive." 

Seeing this future danger, 

wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

nmiivKiviahEKniniiei's maaiatj lU'uviTU'iJJEjh) tiawtrmiGi 
mEj'stliitJan'i'URRaiw'uiviwlumjjRmvf'Jvia'imia'] TANi-wmliM 

qj J q q qj 

iRtnmSauuaii'aR asms 

Because sensual pleasures, elegant, honeyed, and charming, 
bewitch the mind with their manifold forms — seeing this 
drawback in sensual strands — 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

tiRRaiwurm Ra mil's wailvns; I'sr anRi imaRmumnma 

q OJ q qj 

lumwRamwmmim 

q 

'W'SmmltMiRtn mSauuaii'sci qvuii 

qi 


"Disaster, tumor, misfortune, 
disease, an arrow, a danger for me." 

Seeing this danger in sensual strands, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 


URRaw^R'aaumauRmmwmmisjil'iiJm Ra vmm fau 

q 

in ‘iBvnfj aw H 6161 maamia^mi^anRmmim 
'W'amtnlilwiRm mSaaaamei aami 

qi 


Cold and heat, hunger and thirst, 
wind and sun, horseflies and snakes: 
enduring all these, without exception, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

URRa^itluwivitJTliJwiRtnniiunuuaii'aei 

q qi qj 

itllfJtiiviSau’Sn'Avinjwineil'uei'iKnaiJviJj 

qy qi qj q 

SPIaTOBineiTOiim aal'ijmatjluihimw 

qi 

ajmm aauu 

As a great white elephant, 

with massive shoulders, 

renouncing his herd, 

lives in the wilds wherever he wants, 

wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 







|ls0^D.Ci6T)<y J | 


llsffb.G&Ol 


|k)ff , &.G!d<5| 


argnu cl {^RtumEGidd 
0 w«i«uej ?mj0n Twcnrn 

9 • q . 

aTW^)^nM145?l?l tU UflUU 

• • q • 

laTn 'ill's wmflnmntfhJ i 


vinlnamQ aihcneilci 

tvJcvS qj q 

tlcfici uoii tlgavjSJjfliR 
aiJiJuuanTamw amum multi 

q • 

lain ■ill's 6 URRE^iamifiiJ *j 


ualaalil unnTvi thJtlthl?l 

• q "q 

ftjjjjqViJ Svieucin^mTulvi 
ue-i?i1u PhAjiAil?! in nimi 
tain ill's 'UPim^nuiniiliJ i 


tJ'vlI ft vnu tlET’imtm 
aucinvi^M Tsim uet|e 
ft 0 U IJU'] \}fte\ illicit 

q 

lain ill's inam^nuinifliJ *j 


TAiviPlPlm sjjuee niKti 

q • q 

Sciei aiAhE tlrjfnuiTuci 
anjonu aeinnu eiuuu n>p 
lain ill's wmflnmntfhJ *j 


(mK'fliiiiin'wviEmlijina'nn'ama'i'ia) 

URRa^lf ; i‘jRE';ajna£jRi 6 ja'3'WE«'wviEi'?iwiiluiwTWUE'WE«- 

q o> q qj q 

aTwcitm nnE'wuRRawuuRimREunnERanRlimuvmRais; 

q qj q qj 

il«'W'3UEEa0}JI?lcia , u£flu?l3Ty , UU IwillwEnWWilKflllJI 

q q a3 

(m«nin‘s'lcinamn<icniiTM'W‘ssi'Lli)ii)n'wviEmunjj'inanwi)i) 

\ q q 

•wwsnai'nmlMUEUEm'iT) 

q qj ' 

•W'Siwml'iMicitJE ivmaimaiiEci a vuu 

qj 


"There's no way 

that one delighting in company 

can touch even momentary release." 

Heeding the Solar Kinsman's words, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 


lEia'i'Jwuviiauitlu'tii^filRimT R'nmtluwmm Irueer 


2/ Gi 2/es ^ 2/ qj 2/c*J M I <=S o cS <=J M i 2/ ca 

usrc ilmwjjnnnunenjimsn BuwaulNw^uwunwiviBTmMiasn 

qj qi qi 


ivmauuau^fa qvuu 


Transcending the contortion of views, 
the sure way attained, 
the path gained, [realizing:] 

"Unled by others, I have knowledge arisen," 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

URRawljftan IwvraarmE^ 'IjjjjemjjnEKvnEJ Ijjauvm 

q qj qj 

uLwvi»Rin4itJi6iaunT?i5ulltJuaE IwSRmjatnn REatm 

q 

lanwaib'slRiifb 

w^iwueIlIwirue ivmamiaiiER qkuu 

qi 


With no greed, no deceit, no thirst, no hypocrisy — delusion 
and blemishes blown away — with no inclinations for all the 
world, every world, 

wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

nauciE , w<inuavn£jwanjjn'l}j'w<iia'wia']£jciuia<i i'Seivnumhjan 

q q qj qi 

REijjauvntJul 6 iiiiJE8AtJ 6 i<u wchsauWiEEiJ aulmaua mia^au w 

qj qj qj qj qj 

■Uesjutw 'W'jmmltlwiRm ivmaimaiiER aamu 

qi 


Avoid the evil companion disregarding the goal, intent on the 
out-of-tune way. Don't take as a friend someone heedless and 
hankering, wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

uRRawaRuSoEwiflumiaGi vie^beeu wS^reurcuseeu 5 

q qi qi qj qj q 

ilfjmai uRRaf^nibaAuim wawantj nT9ciRTnjja<i^'£jlcfiiaT 
'W'amtnltlwiRmiviSaaaaiiEei aamu 

qi 


Consort with one who is learned, who maintains the Dhamma, 
a great and quick-witted friend. Knowing the meanings, subdue 
your perplexity, [then] wander alone like the one horned 



rhinoceros. 


ikxsb.CtGsIsl 


llaffb.G&c'il 


iDffb.CidCil 


ibffb.CidCil 




wm bI mua'iinjii lam 

• q 

au^nBen'i amiJnTOilu 

Qfiaufi^nun ibIfi 

qj cvJcva 

min 'ill's wmanmntfhJ *j 


ilciciaii) vni tlcrmi^ wnei't 

q . . 

smu Baianu ^ wuB'nu 
mcittu mmu Ejlnemu 
tain ■ill's wmanmntfhJ *1 


?h!r tala iBsjciijjflti 1 ?ito 
atliJaanlvi vinumciti riul^j 

• • q • 

muil'vi < 9 - laid aS tucm wciui 

tain ill's wmanmntfhJ *j 


aiivnaScnTu almfurm 

ma 1 mem aaajjvml 

• • q 

ami viTjew athdcunl'u 
lain ill's inamanmnifliJ *j 


lanTJCiciiimj u •? ilnvilala 

• • • q 

R6iciuvifi£j ■sn^eiuiuailu 

q • • • 

auiaalci ailwiuvm'ilu 

• q 

lain ill's wmanointfhJ *j 


tiRRalu’waliim'aiau rbiuSur ua^mwaijlulaniiaT 'lijivtaifta 

q q 

au ii[uinn5hiis!im<i nTsibiJiau Sibncirm'nfl'i^Giu 

qj cv3 

wm^nlilwiRmiviSaywaii'sei qkuu 

qi 


Free from longing, finding no pleasure 
in the world's sport, love, or sensual bliss, 
abstaining from adornment, speaking the truth, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 


tiAFiaascud's nBtn urn jjTscn vifwu rniilaan mawa^ 

q q 

ua«mjjf'3d'3at) GnuaTuuen 

qj 

•w^mmltMidtJ'] iviSaviuaii'sci a vuu 

qi 


Abandoning offspring, spouse, 
father, mother, riches, grain, relatives, 
and sensual pleasures altogether, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

utwiem'nu'h Fmuintniia^luna'iuBlaRiunjiimuRaiu 

q, q 

flauuau URi'mEJURuau SvinTOin eiiivhlJ GNmieb 

q q q 

'W'ammltlwiGim muauuaiiBR o&mi 

qj 


"This is a bondage, a baited hook. 

There's little happiness here, 

next to no satisfaction, 

all the more suffering and pain." 

Knowing this, circumspect, 

wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

URRaW'Jvha'm alluimilwanmaitj 

q 

™5auiJaTMnaitJ 6 ijiEJ ivmaiitvil IwvnunaujnslvftvmiiaT 

qj 

•W'amtnliJwidtJT ivmau •uaiiBei a«uu 

qi 


Shattering fetters, 

like a fish in the water tearing a net, 

like a fire not coming back to what's burnt, 

wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 


URRaw^nwviadfNiifn l3jRKua<iivn u auvrBuauRUR'aa^imB 

q qj q q 

dUaufntruiai wsruniaalwvj'ifl uai iia«srulv\l aaniaalwuwci 


imati 

qj 

wiMmlilwidm mSauuaii'ad asnru 

qi 


Eyes downcast, not footloose, 
senses guarded, with protected mind, 
not oozing — not burning — with lust, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 



llaffb.G&c'iJl 


llDffb.Ciddi 


llsffb.G&ff'l 


ibffb.CiO^Ol 




lavn^Smn Rwwtjnj 6 ifunu 
«mjQuuiJcfici am ihsaeiTei 
mmmsfifl anunuSsm 
tain 'ill's 'URmmaintfhJ i 


“ndd irs ans alala 

q 

aminAtl^ dtlvnimf 
ma nia aiJilgviiviBigilgi 
iaTn ius wmmaintfhJ *j 


tlvna ilnjimsanu weild 
atlnnimd iAimJt4 o tf e tf miw 

q . . q . 

auq^Ici iaem 3iuviTviq 
iaTn ius wmmaintfhJ *j 


^tlfilncmu ^"0 vinmcu-T) 

cvJcvS • q q • 

tlmvin ii T?mu?l?lTviiJU?iq 

q . 

gqyisnuiiJn e u qua qqvis 

• q q • 

iaTn ius wmmointfhJ *j 


ansvi.s^slEJ ibuGjatlGjGim 
aau5ciT,Gi anUcneiffl 

• q q • 

vrvUvmnnlu nnuiAiqililuiu 

• • qj 

iaTn ius 'URmmamtfhJ *j 


uflflaauwrtiiwflqufatn 6i'iiciuvia'3Vian<iJfl'u^'3viauimQ ikviu 

q I q q 

wimmas; aan m'tfiil'uiiTS'W'ita 
WNammltlwiGim ivmamiaii'aci a«uu 

qj 


Taking off the householder's marks, 

like a coral tree that has shed its leaves, 

going forth in the ochre robe, 

wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

arryliJns^MifmnwSuRlusq'M'JviaitJ lukualuiamRuau 5 

q 

ilsnSmmCimTiu'icienjjanRtJgisan wu ^ci'ljjwnwul'uei'iBna 

qj qj qi 

'W'amtnlilwiRm muauuausci a^uu 

qi 


Showing no greed for flavors, not careless, 
going from house to house for alms, 
with mind un-enmeshed in this family or that, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 


'Uflflaa«655milmflfa<m'u?Gi cf a etui tiTsivn a'UmqqvNib'S 

q q 

iifb wauvitluanREJ fflfllvmflamnmaalaliaiim 


v\Nm 


mill 


wicim ivmauuausci a»uu 


Abandoning barriers to awareness, 
expelling all defilements — all — 
non-dependent, cutting aversion, allurement, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

iiRRaa«?l 6 u vinnTIjUj'u^iiajTiviJj'Uffl.umariatilia 

q q q 

iRaiunmuasqua^auiisq visum 

q q 

w^iwmliJmRmmSauuau'aGi a«uu 

qi 


Turning your back on pleasure and pain, 
as earlier with sorrow and joy, 
attaining pure equanimity, tranquility, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

URRaibnsjimnm'wmi'waiJ'sSfi ibuianiJssAmu uioluvicm 

q q qj 

miwib^wqSlmnmR'r'm umiumniruum MnlammmEJ 

ma'smmmsrhahsqjnm 

•w^mmlilwiRm muauuausci a vuu 

qj 


With persistence aroused 

for the highest goal's attainment, 

with mind un-smeared, not lazy in action, 

firm in effort, with steadfastness and strength arisen, 

wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 



lloiyb.CiO^Dl 


|kxyb.6teVi| 






|kxyb.<Affb| 


tlgdaaTU ojTuwtnjTO'iTu 
sum si Cm auBwimf 

• q q 

anviin sijjjj^Gn nnsi 

• q 

tain iin wmehmnifhJ *j 


Gimvmud tlcm?] aiJiJajgfiei 
31 utoT,a si cm slcim 

qj q 

sl'mcisuki tkAm ilsTum 
tain iHB wmslnmnifhJ *j 


Pfivn slvuvisl asujcisl'ulin 

• q 

mien maww asWinVu 
tlviafo Icimu aawiJjjnlu 

q 

laTn in wmslnoinifhJ *j 


pftw am vnswa iIsiejm 

<V 3 

mfl 3JATU BJlflEJEmf 

q • 

islnti llama isiansianu 
tain sm uflensnmnijViJ i 


iwcici anJn? mm Twi?im 

• q q q • 

BnisninVu uviciaiD mm 

q 

slmwa lama amuojm'ia 

• q • 

tain iin wmslnmni/hJ i 


uciciEiljjsisinTivianffuimKtinu Sibninib^'wqciB'aTO srusttjem 
ifluQcilfluB'a'aJJWViSny WmBmimallwla fmVNVm'lLI 
wmEnlilwiam ivmaaaamci aaaa 

qi 


Not neglecting seclusion, absorption, constantly living the 
Dhamma in line with the Dhamma, comprehending the danger 
in states of becoming, 

wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 
umawibmnaimTO^ainmvn waifluwUiibsiinvi 'Imtlanaih 

q qj qj 

fnalu Srmsimj S?lci flBBTOaarhviamiim iilawmtJ'S wemw 

qj qi 

mm 

w^mmliJwiinmmSaaaauBGi aaaa 

qj 


Intent on the ending of craving and heedful, learned, mindful, 
not muddled, certain — having reckoned the Dhamma — and 
striving, wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

uflAsilwslKia'AuBBBJjSfmjj 

q q 

lammiilacra mslaaBm^aslamlaiPm 'IjHb>jbeJ 

q qj 

luB's'aJJW'uuBimKa'iEJCiUKiilucfu ivmaasajlaHa'Satj 

qj 

linrm 'IwciciBEjmEJcmjjSuciimKcmjj'isifi ivmaa 

qi 

ciamJvujljjciciaEjmfj'U'i 

q qi 

W'SmmliMiisim ivmaaaamm a^aa 

qj 


Un-startled, like a lion at sounds. 

Un-snared, like the wind in a net. 

Un-smeared, like a lotus in water: 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

umaw^isimsiuislu«a , usl«i itlawmmliJ 

q qj 

wunmiTOrmaamci iwSaumTfHM5nimifluma<i to? 

qi 

maU'hvmiaamml'iJ ivmaa aarnm a^aa 

qj 


Like a lion — forceful, strong in fang, living as a conqueror, the 
king of beasts — resort to a solitary dwelling. 

Wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 

uflflsusl'WBa^'amofflmjJci mumwci wvicm win imBBi'ummwin 

q qi qqqqq q q 

larraaafnm IwSafiDmtjTanvNiJm 
VNivimliJwiinm ivmaa aamin a«aa 

qj 


At the right time consorting 
with the release through good will, 
compassion, appreciation, equanimity, 
unobstructed by all the world, any world, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 


|1 dg^o.g!gjW| 




‘rnfnaj'3 Tvianji) tlvntj "km 
duvnaSenTU aCimfurm 

3?IUGia ?TC1?I'3 S U£JJJM 


imflaaKTifli; Ivielaj uaKljjviKuaQ 

q 

tfnantJ&ftmmw'manmiaT 'Ijj^Kffl'A'una'i^u^ci 

q 

mill mam ivmauuauTia a vuu 

qi 


Having let go of passion, aversion, delusion; 
having shattered the fetters; 
undisturbed at the ending of life, 
wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros. 


n'tfuei idTuci 9 mmuatn 
unrmon viaafn aKD Scien 

• q • 

acieieiailnjan aa? wuaai 

• • • q q • 

laTn ‘915 wmflnmntfhJ *j 


jj'uiimfaviahawljjdsianffl SiInjnj'uj'ail^sAtJ'tf'ugia fjaajFvuvn 

q qj ay ay q 

?Ujniajjm5'iKSmi?uilaiJ5siltJ e ifu wUmwramilmiGiT vrilcmnn 

q qi q 

luVIflQUU TJflFia 

q q 

‘W'SmtJTliJwiammSaaaaii^ei aauu *j 

qj 


People follow and associate for a motive. 
Friends without a motive these days are rare. 
They're shrewd for their own ends, and impure. 
Wander alone like the one horned rhinoceros 





In this famous Sutta the Buddha states that his knowledge is broad an wide, but that he only teaches and 
adheres to what is directly connected to the goal of attaining liberation 


[gigugiis] tan earn aem Tnsamd Imel iaiJ'm'u 
an uen~i iJfflcnii aaihilsufUTU ihcfim mviem nnii 

[1712] ekam samayam bhagava kosambiyam viharati simsapa-vane. 
atha kho bhagava parittani simsapa-pannani panina gahetva bhikkhO 

Once the Blessed One was staying at Kosambi in the Simsapa forest. 

Then, picking up a few Simsapa leaves with his hand, he asked the monks: 

anumeii ei n unjoin nnmi rnaii u Tu i ejtQ 11 

urn ilfcicnu nmJnilninrvu ihrihn pivtaTU tjvii/i aiJf aail-nmei 

amenutesi tarn kim mahhatha, bhikkhave, katamam nu kho bahu-taram: yani va 
maya parittani simsapapannani panina gahitani yadidam upari simsapa-vane ti? 

What do you think, monks, which are more numerous: the few Simsapa leaves in my hand or those 
overhead in this Simsapa forest? 

aiJiJjjnnnTU mun nencn iJfncnu 

ioihiJnj.nrm ihnhn naoTU an laenun vjvmrm 

uvivi a lit 

appamattakani, bhante, bhagavata parittani 
simsapapannani panina gahitani; atha kho etaneva bahutarani 
yadidam upari simsapavaneti 

The leaves in the hand of the Blessed One are few in number, lord. Those overhead in the simsapa forest 
are more numerous. 

iamn 1u nnun iamvn vivjeit ti 

h utJi anninntj aununn [s>]- i nain Rei nnun mn 
□ufmei i u mei nnun annoni'wei invmTmj^ftiri u 
uwwvnti u Inprm u ufos-m u ailnuitj u anninj"itj 
u sftjTwsiEj u fivrwTirm pbeiGiei i nninn uui aununei i 
evameva kho, bhikkhave, etadeva bahutaram yam 
vo maya abhihhaya anakkhatam. kasma c-etam, bhikkhave, maya 
anakkhatam? na hetam, bhikkhave, atthasamhitam nadibrahmacariya-kam na 
nibbidaya na viragaya na nirodhaya na upasamaya na abhihhaya 
na sambodhaya na nibbanaya samvattati; tasmatam maya anakkhatam 

In the same way, monks, those things that I have known with direct knowledge but have not taught are fa 
more numerous [than what I have taught]. And why haven't I taught them? Because they are not 
connected with the goal [or: they are not profitable], do not relate to the rudiments of the enobled life, 
and do not lead to disenchantment, to dispassion, to cessation, to calm, to direct knowledge, to self¬ 
awakening, to Unbinding. That is why I have not taught them 




[aeuan] non Jlnmi utn anu~iei “i avt i/jfimiel finmi 
jjtn armei ad vm?ismvi‘Ui#l utn an^nei ad i/insi'ufo'isei 
jjLn an^nei ad vin^ju^spnflCs dfiiJvn^ sttn anuncf i 

[1713] kih-ca, bhikkhave, maya akkhatam? 'idam dukkhan'ti, bhikkhave, maya akkhatam, 'ayam dukkha-samudayo'ti 
maya akkhatam, 'ayam dukkha-nirodho'ti maya akkhatam, 'ayam dukkha-nirodha-gdmini patipada'ti maya 
akkhatam 

And what have I taught? 'This is stress': This is what I have taught. 'This is the origination of stress': This is 
what I have taught. 'This is the cessation of stress': This is what I have taught.' This is the path of practice 
leading to the cessation of stress': This is what I have taught. 

nsm~i nei finmi utn armei i taeinjvi finmi aeiaafuviGi 
taei anvlmvj3J3?£jri taei ■uwwvnEj Inpnti fifasna adsurm 
afinjontj smTwsna trmrm'm ettGiGiei eiainei utn an^nei 

kasma c-etam, bhikkhave, maya akkhatam? eta h-hi, bhikkhave, attha-samhitam 
etam adi-brahmacariya-kam etam nibbidaya viragaya nirodhaya upasamaya 
abhihhaya sambodhaya nibbanaya samvattati; tasma tarn maya akkhatam 

And why have I taught these things? Because they are connected with the goal [or: they are profitable], 
relate to the rudiments of the enobled life, and lead to disenchantment, to dispassion, to cessation, to 
calm, to direct knowledge, to self-awakening, to Unbinding. This is why I have taught them. 

Gism"i ®vi finmi avi i/in^mei ‘LeApi nsmlEj ad vjfmaijvi'iEifi ‘itj'ipi n^cultj 
ad vjnsm'b'ifiel ‘ttAei fradHtj ad vjfmfi'faspnfiti dfidi/nei ‘LtAei 

Tasma tiha, bhikkhave, 'idam dukkhan'ti yogo karaniyo, 'ayam dukkha-samudayo'ti yogo 'karaniyo, 'ayam 
dukkha-nirodho'ti yogo karaniyo, 'ayam dukkha-nirodha-gamim patipada'ti yogo karaniyo ti. 

Therefore your duty is the contemplation: 'This is stress'; your duty is the contemplation: 'This is the 
origination of stress'; your duty is the contemplation: 'This is the cessation of stress'; your duty is the 
contemplation: 'This is the path of practice leading to the cessation of stress.' 


This is an altered Version of the original Pali/ English translation by Thanissaro Bhikkhu. Access to Insight, 1997 
-0O0- 




DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


□liftnihnsEn afo?nn 


SfoimiiihnSEn 1 aJOJTU \3 


IftjnpfUSlfa^tn TiOJJlififx3 


imiSJfllSJibnSJEn ^^"l£JS01S'UO 


s^'iEixeinujihnxEn watsi 


ffsasihnxEn nvm 


nvmneisihnsEn @fuvn 


tfeuvnffa^xEn aihviTUx] 


□ihviTuuibnsfEn fisAi 


finififa^m ^nei 


Tneiih^iiEn tfsrmxTCetftf 


‘i^nsiJsfivnuvin^s'iviJjii'u^ejiJn 
men cfojfisfui 

laisin^Taas inxte i/jnffn 
misasitf atamsAa tvii 

□Iwmi; lems aasisfslrmni 

‘bfi'l 


sfamsnl'fofin Ify-ifusuI^Ifi 


Avijja-paccaya sahkhara 


Sahkhara-paccaya vihnanang 


Vihnana-paccaya nama-rupang 


Nama-rupa-paccaya sajayatanang 


Sa/ayatana-paccaya phasso 


Phassa-paccaya vedana 


Vedana-paccaya tanha 


Tanha-paccaya upadanang 


Upadana-paccaya bhavo 


Bhava-paccaya jati 


Jati-paccaya jara-maranang 


soka-parideva-dukkha-domanassupa 
yasa sambhavanti 

Evam-etassa kevalassa 
dukkhakkhandhassa, samudayo hoti 

Avijjayatveva asesa-viraga-nirodha 
sankhara-nirodho 


Sankhara-nirodha vinnana-nirodho 


With ignorance as a condition there are 
processes 

With processes as a condition there is 
(sensory) consciousness 

With (sensory) consciousness as a 
condition there are name & form 

With name & form as a condition there 
are the six sense media 

With the six sense media as a condition 
there is contact 

With contact as a condition there is 
feeling 

With feeling as a condition there is 
craving 

With craving as a condition there is 
clinging 

With clinging as a condition there is 
becoming 

With becoming as a condition there is 
birth 

With birth as a condition there is decay 
and death 


aging, sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
distress, & despair come into play 


Thus is the origination of this entire mass 
of suffering & stress 

Now from the remainder less fading & 
cessation of that very ignorance there is 
the cessation of processes 

From the cessation of processes there is 
the cessation of (sensory) consciousness 
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Vihnana-nirodha nama-rupa-nirodho 


Nama-rupa-nirodha saldyatana- 
nirodho 


Salayatana-nirodha phassa-nirodho 


Phassa-nirodha vedana-nirodho 


Vedana-nirodha tanha-nirodho 


Tanha-nirodha upadana-nirodho 


Upadana-nirodha bhava-nirodho 

Bhava-nirodha jati-nirodho 

Jati-nirodha jara-maranang 

soka-parideva-dukkha- 
domanassupayasa nirujjhanti 

Evam-etassa kevalassa 
dukkhakkhandhassa, nirodho hoti 


From the cessation of (sensory) 
consciousness there is the cessation of 
name & form 

From the cessation of name & form 
there is the cessation of the six sense 
media 

From the cessation of the six sense 
media there is the cessation of contact 

From the cessation of contact there is 
the cessation of feeling 

From the cessation of feeling there is the 
cessation of craving 

From the cessation of craving there is 
the cessation of clinging 

From the cessation of clinging there is 
the cessation of becoming 

From the cessation of becoming there is 
the cessation of birth 

From the cessation of decay and death 

birth, aging, sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
distress, & despair all cease 

Thus is the cessation of this entire mass 
of suffering & stress 



ANAPANASATI SUTTA: MINDFULNESS OF BREATHING 


I have heard that on one occasion the Blessed One was staying at Savatthi in the Eastern Monastery, the 
palace of Migara's mother, together with many well-known elder disciples; with Ven. Sariputta, Ven. Maha 
Moggallana, Ven. Maha Kassapa, Ven. Maha Kaccana, Ven. Maha Kotthita, Ven. Maha Kappina, Ven. Maha 
Cunda, Ven. Revata, Ven. 

Ananda, and other well-known elder disciples. On that occasion the elder monks were teaching and 
instructing. Some elder monks were teaching and instructing ten monks, some were teaching and 
instructing twenty monks, some were teaching and instructing thirty monks, some were teaching and 
instructing forty monks. 

The new monks, being taught and instructed by the elder monks, were discerning grand, successive 
distinctions. 

Now on that occasion, the Uposatha day of the fifteenth, the full-moon night of the Pavarana ceremony, 
the Blessed One was seated in the open air surrounded by the community of monks. Surveying the silent 
community of monks, he addressed them: 

"Monks, I am content with this practice. I am content at heart with this practice. So arouse even more 
intense persistence for the attaining of the as-yet-unattained, the reaching of the as-yet-unreached, the 
realization of the as-yet-unrealized. I will remain right here at Savatthi [for another month] through the 
'White Water-lily' Month, the fourth month of the rains." 

The monks in the countryside heard, "The Blessed One, they say, will remain right there at Savatthi 
through the White Water-lily Month, the fourth month of the rains." So they left for Savatthi to see the 
Blessed One. 

Then the elder monks taught and instructed the new monks even more intensely. Some elder monks were 
teaching and instructing ten monks, some were teaching and instructing twenty monks, some were 
teaching and instructing thirty monks, some were teaching and instructing forty monks. The new monks, 
being taught and instructed by the elder monks, were discerning grand, successive distinctions. 

Now on that occasion, the Uposatha day of the fifteenth, the full-moon night of the White Water-lily 
Month, the fourth month of the rains, the Blessed One was seated in the open air surrounded by the 
community of monks. Surveying the silent community of monks, he addressed them: 

"Monks, this assembly is free from idle chatter, devoid of idle chatter, and is established on pure 
heartwood: such is this community of monks, such is this assembly. 

The sort of assembly that is worthy of gifts, worthy of hospitality, worthy of offerings, worthy of respect, 
an incomparable field of merit for the world: such is this community of monks, such is this assembly. 

The sort of assembly to which a small gift, when given, becomes great, and a great gift greater: such is this 
community of monks, such is this assembly. 

The sort of assembly that it is rare to see in the world: such is this community of monks, such is this 
assembly, the sort of assembly that it would be worth traveling for leagues, taking along provisions, in 
order to see. 

"In this community of monks there are monks who are arahants, whose mental effluents are ended, who 
have reached fulfillment, done the task, laid down the burden, attained the true goal, laid to waste the 
fetter of becoming, and who are released through right gnosis: such are the monks in this community of 
monks. 




"In this community of monks there are monks who, with the wasting away of the five lower fetters, are due 
to be reborn [in the Pure Abodes], there to be totally unbound, destined never again to return from that 
world: such are the monks in this community of monks. 

"In this community of monks there are monks who, with the wasting away of [the first] three fetters, and 
with the attenuation of passion, aversion, and delusion, are once-returners, who on returning only once 
more to this world, will make an ending to stress: such are the monks in this community of monks. 

"In this community of monks there are monks who, with the wasting away of [the first] three fetters, are 
stream-winners, steadfast, never again destined for states of woe, headed for self-awakening: such are the 
monks in this community of monks. 

"In this community of monks there are monks who remain devoted to the development of the four frames 
of reference... the four right exertions... the four bases of power... the five faculties... the five strengths... 
the seven factors for awakening... the noble eightfold path: such are the monks in this community of 
monks. 

"In this community of monks there are monks who remain devoted to the development of good will... 
compassion... appreciation... equanimity... [the perception of the] foulness [of the body]... the perception 
of inconstancy: such are the monks in this community of monks. 

"In this community of monks there are monks who remain devoted to mindfulness of in-and-out breathing. 

"Mindfulness of in-and-out breathing, when developed and pursued, is of great fruit, of great benefit. 
Mindfulness of in-and-out breathing, when developed and pursued, brings the four frames of reference to 
their culmination. The four frames of reference, when developed and pursued, bring the seven factors for 
awakening to their culmination. The seven factors for awakening, when developed and pursued, bring 
clear knowing and release to their culmination. 

Mindfulness of In-and-Out Breathing 


"Now how is mindfulness of in-and-out breathing developed and pursued so as to be of great fruit, of great 
benefit? 

"There is the case where a monk, having gone to the wilderness, to the shade of a tree, or to an empty 
building, sits down folding his legs crosswise, holding his body erect, and setting mindfulness to the fore.fl] 
Always mindful, he breathes in; mindful he breathes out. 

[1] Breathing in long, he discerns, 'I am breathing in long'; or breathing out long, he discerns, 'I am 
breathing out long.' 

[2] Or breathing in short, he discerns, 'I am breathing in short'; or breathing out short, he discerns, 'I am 
breathing out short.' 

[3] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in sensitive to the entire body.'[2] He trains himself, 'I will breathe out 
sensitive to the entire body.' 

[4] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in calming bodily fabrication.'[3] He trains himself, 'I will breathe out 
calming bodily fabrication.' 

[5] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in sensitive to rapture.' He trains himself, 'I will breathe out sensitive to 
rapture.' 

[6] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in sensitive to pleasure.' He trains himself, 'I will breathe out sensitive 
to pleasure.' 



[7] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in sensitive to mental fabrication.'[4] He trains himself, 'I will breathe 
out sensitive to mental fabrication.' 

[8] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in calming mental fabrication. 1 He trains himself, 'I will breathe out 
calming mental fabrication. 1 

[9] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in sensitive to the mind.' He trains himself, 'I will breathe out sensitive 
to the mind.' 

[10] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in satisfying the mind.' He trains himself, 'I will breathe out satisfying 
the mind.' 

[11] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in steadying the mind. 1 He trains himself, 'I will breathe out steadying 
the mind.' 

[12] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in releasing the mind.' He trains himself, 'I will breathe out releasing 
the mind.' 

[13] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in focusing on inconstancy. 1 He trains himself, 'I will breathe out 
focusing on inconstancy.' 

[14] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in focusing on dispassion [literally, fading].' He trains himself, 'I will 
breathe out focusing on dispassion. 1 

[15] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in focusing on cessation.' He trains himself, 'I will breathe out focusing 
on cessation. 1 

[16] He trains himself, 'I will breathe in focusing on relinquishment.' He trains himself, 'I will breathe out 
focusing on relinquishment.' 

This is how mindfulness of in-and-out breathing is developed and pursued so as to be of great fruit, of 
great benefit. 

The Four Frames of Reference 

And how is mindfulness of in and out breathing developed and pursued so as to bring the four frames of 
reference to their culmination? 

[1] On whatever occasion a monk breathing in long discerns, 'I am breathing in long'; or breathing out long, 
discerns, 'I am breathing out long'; or breathing in short, discerns, 'I am breathing in short'; or breathing 
out short, discerns, 'I am breathing out short'; trains himself, 'I will breathe in...and... out sensitive to the 
entire body'; trains himself, 'I will breathe in...and...out calming bodily fabrication': On that occasion the 
monk remains focused on the body in and of itself — ardent, alert, and mindful — putting aside greed and 
distress with reference to the world. I tell you, monks, that this — the in-and-out breath — is classed as a 
body among bodies, which is why the monk on that occasion remains focused on the body in and of itself 
— ardent, alert, and mindful — putting aside greed and distress with reference to the world. 

[2] On whatever occasion a monk trains himself, 'I will breathe in...and...out sensitive to rapture'; trains 
himself, 'I will breathe in...and...out sensitive to pleasure'; trains himself, 'I will breathe in...and...out 
sensitive to mental fabrication'; trains himself, 'I will breathe in...and...out calming mental fabrication 1 : On 
that occasion the monk remains focused on feelings in and of themselves — ardent, alert, and mindful — 
putting aside greed and distress with reference to the world. I tell you, monks, that this — careful attention 
to in-and-out breaths — is classed as a feeling among feelings,[6] which is why the monk on that occasion 
remains focused on feelings in and of themselves — ardent, alert, and mindful — putting aside greed and 
distress with reference to the world. 



[3] On whatever occasion a monk trains himself, 'I will breathe in...and...out sensitive to the mind'; trains 
himself, 'I will breathe in...and...out satisfying the mind'; trains himself, 'I will breathe in...and...out 
steadying the mind 1 ; trains himself, 'I will breathe in...and...out releasing the mind 1 : On that occasion the 
monk remains focused on the mind in and of itself — ardent, alert, and mindful — putting aside greed and 
distress with reference to the world. I don't say that there is mindfulness of in-and-out breathing in one of 
lapsed mindfulness and no alertness, which is why the monk on that occasion remains focused on the mind 
in and of itself — ardent, alert, and mindful — putting aside greed and distress with reference to the world. 

[4] On whatever occasion a monk trains himself, 'I will breathe in...and...out focusing on inconstancy'; 
trains himself, 'I will breathe in...and...out focusing on dispassion'; trains himself, 'I will breathe 

in...and...out focusing on cessation'; trains himself, 'I will breathe in...and...out focusing on relinquishment': 
On that occasion the monk remains focused on mental qualities in and of themselves — ardent, alert, and 
mindful — putting aside greed and distress with reference to the world. He who sees with discernment the 
abandoning of greed and distress is one who watches carefully with equanimity, which is why the monk on 
that occasion remains focused on mental qualities in and of themselves — ardent, alert, and mindful — 
putting aside greed and distress with reference to the world. 

This is how mindfulness of in-and-out breathing is developed and pursued so as to bring the four frames of 
reference to their culmination. 

The Seven Factors for Awakening 

And how are the four frames of reference developed and pursued so as to bring the seven factors for 
awakening to their culmination? 

[1] On whatever occasion the monk remains focused on the body in and of itself — ardent, alert, and 
mindful — putting aside greed and distress with reference to the world, on that occasion his mindfulness is 
steady and without lapse. When his mindfulness is steady and without lapse, then mindfulness as a factor 
for awakening becomes aroused. He develops it, and for him it goes to the culmination of its development. 

[2] Remaining mindful in this way, he examines, analyzes, and comes to a comprehension of that quality 
with discernment. When he remains mindful in this way, examining, analyzing, and coming to a 
comprehension of that quality with discernment, then analysis of qualities as a factor for awakening 
becomes aroused. He develops it, and for him it goes to the culmination of its development. 

[3] In one who examines, analyzes, and comes to a comprehension of that quality with discernment, 
persistence is aroused unflaggingly. When persistence is aroused unflaggingly in one who examines, 
analyzes, and comes to a comprehension of that quality with discernment, then persistence as a factor for 
awakening becomes aroused. He develops it, and for him it goes to the culmination of its development. 

[4] In one whose persistence is aroused, a rapture not-of-the-flesh arises. When a rapture not-of-the-flesh 
arises in one whose persistence is aroused, then rapture as a factor for awakening becomes aroused. He 
develops it, and for him it goes to the culmination of its development. 

[5] For one enraptured at heart, the body grows calm and the mind grows calm. When the body and mind 
of a monk enraptured at heart grow calm, then serenity as a factor for awakening becomes aroused. He 
develops it, and for him it goes to the culmination of its development. 

[6] For one who is at ease — his body calmed — the mind becomes concentrated. When the mind of one 
who is at ease — his body calmed — becomes concentrated, then concentration as a factor for awakening 
becomes aroused. He develops it, and for him it goes to the culmination of its development. 

[7] He carefully watches the mind thus concentrated with equanimity. When he carefully watches the mind 
thus concentrated with equanimity, equanimity as a factor for awakening becomes aroused. He develops 



it, and for him it goes to the culmination of its development. (Similarly with the other three frames of 
reference: feelings, mind, and mental qualities.) 

This is how the four frames of reference are developed and pursued so as to bring the seven factors for 
awakening to their culmination. 

Clear Knowing and Release 

"And how are the seven factors for awakening developed and pursued so as to bring clear knowing and 
release to their culmination? There is the case where a monk develops mindfulness as a factor for 
awakening dependent on seclusion, dependent on dispassion, dependent on cessation, resulting in 
relinquishment. He develops analysis of qualities as a factor for awakening... persistence as a factor for 
awakening... rapture as a factor for awakening... serenity as a factor for awakening... concentration as a 
factor for awakening... equanimity as a factor for awakening dependent on seclusion, dependent on 
dispassion, dependent on cessation, resulting in relinquishment. 

"This is how the seven factors for awakening are developed and pursued so as to bring clear knowing and 
release to their culmination." 

That is what the Blessed One said. Gratified, the monks delighted in the Blessed One's words. 


Notes 

1. To the fore (parimukham): The Abhidhamma takes an etymological approach to this term, defining it as around (pari-) the 
mouth (mukham). In the Vinaya, however, it is used in a context (Cv.V.27.4) where it undoubtedly means the front of the chest. 
There is also the possibility that the term could be used idiomatically as "to the front," which is how I have translated it here. 

2. The commentaries insist that "body" here means the breath, but this is unlikely in this context, for the next step — without 
further explanation — refers to the breath as "bodily fabrication." If the Buddha were using two different terms to refer to the 
breath in such close proximity, he would have been careful to signal that he was redefining his terms (as he does below, when 
explaining that the first four steps in breath meditation correspond to the practice of focusing on the body in and of itself as a 
frame of reference). The step of breathing in and out sensitive to the entire body relates to the many similes in the suttas 
depicting jhana as a state of whole-body awareness (see MN 119). 

3. "In-and-out breaths are bodily; these are things tied up with the body. That's why in-and-out breaths are bodily fabrications." 
- MN 44. 


4. "Perceptions and feelings are mental; these are things tied up with the mind. That's why perceptions and feelings are mental 
fabrications." — MN 44. 

5. AN 9.34 shows how the mind, step by step, is temporarily released from burdensome mental states of greater and greater 
refinement as it advances through the stages of jhana. 

6. As this shows, a meditator focusing on feelings in themselves as a frame of reference should not abandon the breath as the 
basis for his/her concentration. 


See also: SN 54.8. by Thanissaro Bikkhu 




SN 20.7 (S II 266) ANI SUTTA - THE PEG - 


['seuia] smeino ivito ... 

savatthiyam viharati Dwelling in SavatthT 

SavatthT, The capital town of Kosala in India and one of the six great Indian cities during the lifetime of the Buddha 

g0iiJYiYi Jinmi i/icmvni! amln inu uvioT0i alviO i 0100 i/ioitmi aimn mflua aoini aim 
Tavivlo “i avi “in To unmi ouTti ti anungifi uvio0ioo “XiJ^ncu ‘XiJn'U't wan ai^isiS ainlOxi 
2J1T01 o aiooS i 

Bhuta-pubbam, bhikkhave, dasarahanam anako nama mudihgo ahosi. Tassa dasaraha anake phajite ahham anim 
odahimsu. Ahu kho so, bhikkhave, samayo yam anakassa mudihgassa poranam pokkhara-phalakam antaradhayi. 
Ani-sahghato-va avasissi. 

Formerly, bhikkhus, the Dasarahas had a drum named Mudinga. When the Dasarahas' drum was broken, they would 
insert a peg in it. There was a time, bhikkhus, when the original skin and body of the Mudinga drum had 
disappeared. There only remained an assemblage of pegs. 

taimi “hi unmi nioouo nnii □‘Ui0i0iui/ifiii! to 101 0010111011 01010101^10011 0iuJhi 0iu/h0ifii 
Ton0i0m onmi0iiJJ]OfijfLj0i0n 1010 ncuniuimo u oooooou® u TO01 lai/iviooiiio u anjnno0i0i 
□ilgfniiJooiio u o 101 sum apimvicivjvi iJfoniJjucivjvi unifOooiio i 

Evam-eva kho, bhikkhave, bhavissanti bhikkhu andgatam-addhanam, ye te suttanta tathagata-bhasita gambhira 
gambhir-attha lok-uttara suhhata-p-patisamyutta, tesu bhahhamanesu na sussusissanti, na sotam odahissanti na 
ahha cittam upatthapessanti na ca te dhamme uggahetabbam pariyapunitabbam mahhissanti. 

In the same way, bhikkhus, in future time, there will be bhikkhus who will not listen to the utterance of such 
discourses which are words of the Tathagata, profound, profound in meaning, leading beyond the world, connected 
with emptiness, they will not lend ear, they will not apply their mind on knowledge, they will not consider those 
teachings as to be taken up and mastered. 

to iJu i0i 0010111011 nin0ii mnqm O0i0inmi O0!0m£inimn vrvflsm 0110010011 1010 oojojinmo 
000000110 TO01 Taviviooiio 001011^0101° aiJgsniiJooiio 01 0 sum apipuvi0ivm iBonJotaiwi uoifQo 
0110 1 [tieijcn] taimi 1010 jinmi 0010010111! 010101010100111! oulhiii ©-01110^01011! 1000101^11! 
ooioi0iiJgoojoj0i0n iiaii 0 T 5 iii 01000 

Ye pana te suttanta kavi-kata kaveyya citt-akkhara citta-byahjana bahiraka savaka-bhasita, tesu bhahhamanesu 
sussusissanti sotam odahissanti ahha cittam upatthapessanti, te ca dhamme uggahetabbam pariyapunitabbam 
mahhissanti. Evame tesam, bhikkhave, suttantanam tathagata-bhasitanam gambhiranam gambhir-atthanam 
lok-uttaranam suhhata p patisamyuttanam antaradhanam bhavissati. 

On the contrary, they will listen to the utterance of such discourses which are literary compositions made by poets, 
witty words, witty letters, by people from outside [the Dhamma], or the words of disciples, they will lend ear, they 
will apply their mind on knowledge, they will consider those teachings as to be taken up and mastered. Thus, 
bhikkhus, the discourses which are words of the Tathagata, profound, profound in meaning, leading beyond the 
world, connected with emptiness, will disappear. 

0Oui0vi jinmi tai inlmv'j'w m 101 00101101 0010001001 ouibi ouo'uaoi Ton0i0n 
O0ioj0iJgO0j0j00i 100 onioiuimo ooooooiu tO0i Tai/iviooiu □01011^0101 aiJgsniiJooiu 1,01 3 sum 
a0101m0ivjvi ilfuiiJfU0ivivi uoifOooiui0 tainm h jinmi onS0wiNii0 1 0010m i 

Tasmatiha, bhikkhave, evam sikkhitabbam:'ye te suttanta tathagata-bhasita, gambhira gambhir-attha lok-uttara 
suhhata-p-patisamyutta, tesu bhahhamanesu sussusissama sotam odahissama ahha cittam upatthapessama, te ca 
dhamme uggahetabbam pariyapunitabbam mahhissama'ti. Evahhi vo, bhikkhave, sikkhitabban-ti. 

Therefore, bhikkhus, you should train thus: 'We will listen to the utterance of such discourses which are words of the 
Tathagata, profound, profound in meaning, leading beyond the world, connected with emptiness, we will lend ear, 
we will apply our mind on knowledge, we will consider those teachings as to be taken up and mastered.' This is how, 
bhikkhus, you should train yourselves. 




tipitaka (ms’lasflgn) divided into three parts 


an lh 3 ik tfl efo a>3 ^ 1 si iJ ns ik 

<i i ■> 

a pa ma cu pa di ma sam an khu sam vi dha pu ga ya pa 
Tipitaka (ms'leisilgn) divided into three parts: 

1. Vinaya Pitaka(1li£Jllf]n) -a (a"l), pa (lJ"l), ma (us), cu (^), pa (lls) 

Disciples or monastic code (^ninilVl UTa Aft), comprises of 3 divisions, 5 scriptures 

Vibhanga (taoa") or Suttavibhanga (c^AATfK) a") - monastic rules: Pattimokkha (ihglunil) - 227 rules 
for bhikkhus, and 331 rules for bhikkhunis 

a (an) - 3T14nuUflS or Parajika (ihrifln)-major offences: Parajika (lI'IT'I'lln 4), 

Sanghadisesa (fflO'SnvUeflSl 13), Aniyata (autJA 2) 

1.1.2. pa (ill) - Pacittiya (ll"RAA£]S) - minor offences 

Khandhaka (lUUfifl")- 22 divisions of training rules 

1.2.1. ma (us) - Mahavagga (UVHITTA) 

1.2.2. cu (^)-Cullavagga 

1.3 pa m - Parivara (llflTa) - Epitome of the Vinaya 

2. Sutta Pitaka (SjAAUAlIgn) - di (14), ma (US), sam (cto), an (30), khu (2J) 

Sermons, 5 collections 

2.1. di (14) - Digha-nikaya (T/lSJUfntJ) - collection of long discourses: divided into 3 divisions of 34 suttas 

2.2. ma (US) - Majjhima-nikaya (UUCUUUnTD) - collection of medium-length discourses: 152 suttas 

2.3. sam (tf\3) - Samyutta-nikaya (^f\3£J6161Un"l£J)- collection of connected discourses: 5 sections of 7762 suttas 

2.4. an (30) - Anguttara-nikaya (aOAAATUfntJ) - collection of numerical discourses: 9557 suttas 

2.5. khu (Uj - Khuddaka-nikaya (lJ1414nun"l£J) - collection of miscellaneous texts: 15 books 

3. Abhidhamma Pitaka (3flSUUllgn) - san (^fo), vi (T), dha (5"l), pu (ij), ga (HS), ya (£JS), pa (lIs) 

Sublime, higher doctrine consists of 7 texts: 

3.2. san (^fo) - Sangani (fiUU^fo61 CU or iA3A£U) - enumeration of Dhamma 

3.3. vi (T) — Vibhanga (InOA)- analysis of Dhamma 

3.4. dha (S~l) — Dhatukatha (S"l6inn"l)-discussion of elements, khandha (aggregations), ayatana (sense-organs, 
objects) 

3.5. pu (lJ) — Puggalapannatti (ijAAAlTflJfllA)-description of individuals 

3.6. ga (fl£)- Kathavatthu (flfnTAfl): subjects of discussion 

3.7. ya (£!£)-Yamaka (£JUfl): book of pairs 

3.8. pa (ll")- Pannhana (ifgfnu or UVnilfTJfU)- foundational conditions or relations 

\ei la sit sit as as asasfl- tanAATSTnuffi utsa! wa! u'wvnuvmo 

So so sa sa a a a a ni 

So (tA)-Sotapatti-magga (tAA'IllAAUTaA); the path of stream-entry 




So (tfl)-Sotapatti-phala fruition of stream-entry 

Sa (EJU)- Sakadagamin-magga (^ni/TIPn fill HPT; the path of once-returning 
Sa (S")- Sakadagamin-phala (Slni/npnfiWft); fruition of once-returning 
A (□£>- Anagami-magga (□H'lPnfillllPl); the path of non-returning 
A (□£>- Anagami-phala (□‘U'lPnfiwa); fruition of non-returning 
A (□!?)-Arhant-magga (aTMIjlGlllllP)); the path of Arahantship 
A (□£>-Arhant-phala (aitTplPlWcl); fruition of Arahantship 
Ni (fi)- Nibbana (fivUMTU) 

Lokuttara 9: magga 4, phala 4, and nibbhana 

Magga 4 - four transcendent paths to the cessation of suffering 

Phala 4 - the fruition of the four transcendent paths 

Nibbana - liberation of the mind from the effluents (sensuality, views, becoming, and ignorance), defilements, 
and the round of rebirth. 

i6i iis a m jjs fi in i n 

9 qj 

te ja su ne ma bhu cha na vi ve 

10 last Jatakas (VIPfH'IGlH'Kjin) or 10 last previous lives of the Buddha practiced 10 parami - lITt^WIUlTlfllJ'iriGl 
(Wl'taviPfH'IGl) ^Uetoxlfnifi'imfUinifi^ll - Parami - a highly noble virtue of the Buddha, brought to 
perfections 

1. te (161) - Temiya (WISlftfirfllT) - the mute prince: nekkhamma parami (ItlflHlIllinifi) - renunciation, free 
from lust, craving, and desire 

2. ja (HU) - Mahajanaka (IMIUUViTHllfl) - the lost prince: viriya parami (T?EJinifi) - persistence, effort 

3. su (fj) - Suvanna Sama (mstnuoitmi) - the devoted son: metta parami (lllGlGninifi) - loving kindness, 
sympathy, friendliness 

4. ne (111) - Nemiraja (WIUl'UfiT'lH) - the noble king: adhitthana parami (afilffnilinifl) - resolution, self- 
determination 

5. ma (UU) - Mahosadha (IMIUll'ivifffl) - the clever sage: panna parami (iffy fin ini'll) - discernment, wisdom 

6. bhu (fl) - Bhuridatta (IMIUfll 1461) - the naga prince: sila parami (mimS) - virture, moral practice 

7. cha (3U) - Chandakumara (Wiunill/lnil'll) - the honorable prince: khanti parami (Hlllilinifi) - patience, 
forgiveness 

8. na (in) - Narada Brahma (VllUlIvninn/in^SlIu) - the great brahma: upekkha parami (a 111 MJ "I in 111) - 
equanimity 

9. vi (1) - VedhuraPandita (IfiliffU^CI) - the eloquent sage: sacca parami (^fainifi) - truthfulness 

10. ve (H) - Vessantara (IMIUllc^UPlI) - the charitable prince: dana parami (VlTUinifi) - generosity, giving 


QUOTATION 


In Digha - Nikaya I the Buddha said: 

"Monks, if others were to speak against me, or against the Teaching, or against our monastic order, you need not on 
that account entertain thoughts of ill-will and spite, and be dissatisfied with them. 

If you do harbor hatred that will not only hold up your mental development, but you will also fail to judge how far 
that speech is right or wrong. But also, monks, if others speak highly of me, highly of the Teaching and our monastic 
order, you need not on that account be excited; for that too will ruin your inner development. 

You should acknowledge what is right and show the truth of what has been said." 




THE CUSTOMS OF THE NOBLE ONES 


Throughout its history, Buddhism has worked as a civilizing force. Its teachings on karma, for instance — the 
principle that all intentional actions have consequences — have taught morality and compassion to many societies. 

But on a deeper level, Buddhism has always straddled the line between civilization and wilderness. The Buddha 
himself gained Awakening in a forest, gave his first sermon in a forest, and passed away in a forest. The qualities of 
mind he needed in order to survive physically and mentally as he went, unarmed, into the wilds, were key to his 
discovery of the Dhamma. 

They included resilience, resolve, and alertness; self-honesty and circumspection; steadfastness in the face of 
loneliness; courage and ingenuity in the face of external dangers; compassion and respect for the other inhabitants 
of the forest. These qualities formed the "home culture" of the Dhamma. 

Periodically, as Buddhism spread and adapted to different societies, some practitioners felt that the original message 
of the Dhamma had become diluted. So they returned to the wilderness in order to revive its home culture. Many 
wilderness traditions are still alive today, especially in the Theravada countries of Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia. 

There, mendicant ascetic monks continue to wander through the remaining rainforests, in search of Awakening in 
the same e-nvironment where the Buddha found Awakening himself. Among these wilderness traditions, the one 
that has attracted the largest number of Western students, and is beginning to take root in the West, is the 
Kammatthana (Meditation) Forest tradition of Thailand. 

The Kammatthana tradition was founded by Ajaan Mun Bhuridatto in the early decades 
of this century. Ajaan Mun's mode of practice was solitary and strict. He followed the 
Vinaya (monastic discipline) faithfully, and also observed many of what are known as the 
thirteen classic dhutanga (ascetic) practices, such as living off almsfood, wearing robes 
made of cast-off rags, dwelling in the forest, eating only one meal a day. 

Searching out secluded places in the wilds of Thailand and Laos, he avoided the 
responsibilities of settled monastic life and spent long hours of the day and night in 
meditation. In spite of his reclusive nature, he attracted a large following of students 
willing to put up with the hardships of forest life in order to study with him. 

He also had his detractors, who accused him of not following traditional Thai Buddhist 
customs. He usually responded by saying that he wasn't interested in bending to the 
customs of any particular society — as they were, by definition, the customs of people with greed, anger, and 
delusion in their minds. He was more interested in finding and following the Dhamma's home culture, or what he 
called the customs of the noble ones: the practices that had enabled the Buddha and his disciples to achieve 
Awakening in the first place. 

This phrase — the customs of the noble ones — comes from an incident in the Buddha's life: not long after his 
Awakening, he returned to his home town in order to teach the Dhamma to the family he had left six years earlier. 
After spending the night in a forest, he went for alms in town at daybreak. His father the king learned of this and 
immediately went to upbraid him. "This is shameful," the king said. "No one in the lineage of our family has ever 
gone begging. It's against our family customs." 

"Your majesty," the Buddha replied, "I now belong, not to the lineage of my family, but to the lineage of the noble 
ones. Theirs are the customs I follow." 

Ajaan Mun devoted many years of his life to tracking those customs down. Born in 1870, the son of rice farmers in 
the northeastern province of Ubon, he was ordained as a monk in the provincial capital in 1892. At the time of his 
ordination, there were two broad types of Buddhism available in Thailand. The first can be called Customary 
Buddhism — the mores and rites handed down over the centuries from teacher to teacher with little, if any, 
reference to the Pali canon. For the most part, these customs taught monks to live a sedentary life in the village 
monastery, serving the local villagers as doctors or fortune tellers. Monastic discipline tended to be loose. 

Occasionally, monks would go on a pilgrimage they called "dhutanga" which bore little resemblance to the classic 
dhutanga practices. Instead, it was more an undisciplined escape valve for the pressures of sedentary life. 





Moreover, monks and lay people practiced forms of meditation that deviated from the path of tranquillity and 
insight outlined in the Pali canon. Their practices, called vichaa aakhom, or incantation knowledge, involved 
initiations and invocations used for shamanistic purposes, such as protective charms and magical powers. They 
rarely mentioned nirvana except as an entity to be invoked for shamanic rites. 

The second type of Buddhism available at the time was Reform Buddhism, based on 
the Pali canon and begun in the 1820's by Prince Mongkut, who later became King 
Rama IV (and still later was portrayed in the musical The King and I). 

Prince Mongkut was ordained as a monk for twenty-seven years before ascending 
the throne. After studying the canon during his early years as a monk, he grew 
discouraged by the level of practice he saw around him in Thai monasteries. So he 
reordained among the Mons — an ethnic group that straddled the Thai-Burmese 
border and occupied a few villages across the river from Bangkok — and studied 
Vinaya and the classic dhutanga practices under the guidance of a Mon teacher. 

Later, his brother, King Rama III, complained that it was disgraceful for member of 
the royal family to join an ethnic minority, and so built a monastery for the Prince- 
Monk on the Bangkok side of the river. There, Mongkut attracted a small but strong 
following of like-minded monks and lay supporters, and in this way the Dhammayut 
(lit., In Accordance with the Dhamma) movement was born. 

In its early years, the Dhammayut movement was an informal grouping devoted to Pali studies, focusing on Vinaya, 
the classic dhutanga practices, a rationalist interpretation of the Dhamma, and the revival of meditation techniques 
taught in the Pali canon, such as recollection of the Buddha and mindfulness of the body. None of the movement's 
members, however, could prove that the teachings of the Pali canon actually led to enlightenment. Mongkut himself 
was convinced that the path to nirvana was no longer open, but he felt that a great deal of merit could be made by 
reviving at least the outward forms of the earliest Buddhist traditions. Formally taking a bodhisattva vow, he 
dedicated the merit of his efforts to future Buddhahood. Many of his students also took vows, hoping to become 
disciples of that future Buddha. 

Upon disrobing and ascending the throne after his brother's death in 1851, Rama IV was in a position to impose his 
reforms on the rest of the Thai Sangha, but chose not to. Instead, he quietly sponsored the building of new 
Dhammayut centers in the capital and the provinces, which was how — by the time of Ajaan Mun — there came to 
be a handful of Dhammayut monasteries in Ubon. 

Ajaan Mun felt that Customary Buddhism had little to offer and so he joined the Dhammayut order, taking a student 
of Prince Mongkut as his preceptor. Unlike many who joined the order at the time, he wasn't interested in the social 
advancement that would come with academic study and ecclesiastical appointments. Instead, his life on the farm 
had impressed on him the sufferings inherent in the cycle of life and death, and his single aim was to find a way out 
of the cycle. As a result, he soon left the scholarly environment of his preceptor's temple and went to live with a 
teacher named Ajaan Sao Kantasilo (1861-1941) in a small meditation monastery on the outskirts of town. 

Ajaan Sao was unusual in the Dhammayut order in that he had no scholarly interests but was devoted to the practice 
of meditation. He trained Ajaan Mun in strict discipline and canonical meditation practices, set in the context of the 
dangers and solitude of the wilderness. He could not guarantee that this practice would lead to the noble 
attainments, but he believed that it headed in the right direction. 

After wandering for several years with Ajaan Sao, Ajaan Mun set off on his own in search of a teacher who could 
show him for sure the way to the noble attainments. His search took nearly two decades and involved countless 
hardships as he trekked through the jungles of Laos, central Thailand, and Burma, but he never found the teacher he 
sought. Gradually he realized that he would have to follow the Buddha's example and take the wilderness itself as 
his teacher, not simply to conform to the ways of nature — for nature is samsara itself — but to break through to 
truths transcending them entirely. If he wanted to find the way beyond aging, illness, and death, he would have to 
learn the lessons of an environment where aging, illness, and death are thrown into sharp relief. 

At the same time, his encounters with other monks in the forest convinced him that learning the lessons of the 
wilderness involved more than just mastering the skills of physical survival. He would also have to develop the acuity 



not to be misled by dead-end sidetracks in his meditation. So, with a strong sense of the immensity of his task, he 
returned to a mountainous region in central Thailand and settled alone in a cave. 


In the long course of his wilderness training, Ajaan Mun learned that — contrary to Reform and Customary beliefs — 
the path to nirvana was not closed. The true Dhamma was to be found not in old customs or texts but in the well- 
trained heart and mind. The texts were pointers for training, nothing more or less. 

The rules of the Vinaya, instead of simply being external customs, played an important role in physical and mental 
survival. As for the Dhamma texts, practice was not just a matter of confirming what they said. Reading and thinking 
about the texts could not give an adequate understanding of what they meant — and did not count as showing them 
true respect. True respect for the texts meant taking them as a challenge: putting their teachings seriously to the 
test to see if, in fact, they are true. In the course of testing the teachings, the mind would come to many unexpected 
realizations that were not contained in the texts. 

These in turn had to be put to the test as well, so that one learned gradually by trial and error to the point of an 
actual noble attainment. Only then, Ajaan Mun would say, did one understand the Dhamma. 

This attitude toward the Dhamma parallels what ancient cultures called "warrior knowledge" — the knowledge that 
comes from developing skills in difficult situations — as opposed to the "scribe knowledge" that people sitting in 
relative security and ease can write down in words. 

Of course, warriors need to use words in their training, but they view a text as authoritative only if its teachings are 
borne out in practice. The Canon itself encourages this attitude when it quotes the Buddha as teaching his aunt, 

"As for the teachings of which you may know, 'These teachings lead to dispassion, not to passion; to being 
unfettered, not to being fettered; to divesting, not to accumulating; to modesty, not to self-aggrandizement; to 
contentment, not to discontent; to seclusion, not to entanglement; to aroused persistence, not to laziness; to being 
unburdensome, not to being burdensome': You may definitely hold, 'This is the Dhamma, this is the Vinaya, this is 
the Teacher's instruction.'" 

Thus the ultimate authority in judging a teaching is not whether the teaching can be found in a text. It lies in each 
person's relentless honesty in putting the Dhamma to the test and carefully monitoring the results. 

When Ajaan Mun had reached the point where he could guarantee that the path to the noble attainments was still 
open, he returned to the northeast to inform Ajaan Sao and then to continue wandering. 

Gradually he began to attract a grassroots following. People who met him were impressed by his demeanor and 
teachings, which were unlike those of any other monks they had known. They believed that he embodied the 
Dhamma and Vinaya in everything he did and said. 

As a teacher, he took a warrior's approach to training his students. Instead of simply imparting verbal knowledge, he 
put them into situations where they would have to develop the qualities of mind and character needed in surviving 
the battle with their own defilements. Instead of teaching a single meditation technique, he taught them a full 
panoply of skills — as one student said, "Everything from washing spittoons on up" — and then sent them into the 
wilds. 

It was after Ajaan Mun's return to the northeast that a third type of Buddhism emanating from Bangkok — State 
Buddhism — began to impinge on his life. In an effort to present a united front in the face of imperialist threats from 
Britain and France, Rama V (1868-1910) wanted to move the country from a loose feudal system to a centralized 
nation-state. As part of his program, he and his brothers — one of whom was ordained as a monk — enacted 
religious reforms to prevent the encroachment of Christian missionaries. 

Having received their education from British tutors, they created a new monastic curriculum that subjected the 
Dhamma and Vinaya to Victorian notions of reason and utility. Their new version of the Vinaya, for instance, was a 
compromise between Customary and Reform Buddhism designed to counter Christian attacks that monks were 
unreliable and lazy. 

Monks were instructed to give up their wanderings, settle in established monasteries, and accept the new state 
curriculum. Because the Dhammayut monks were the best educated in Thailand at the time — and had the closest 
connections to the royal family — they were enlisted to do advance work for the government in outlying regions. 



In 1928, a Dhammayut authority unsympathetic to meditation and forest wanderers took charge of religious affairs 
in the northeast. Trying to domesticate Ajaan Mun's following, he ordered them to establish monasteries and help 
propagate the government's program. 

Ajaan Mun and a handful of his students left for the north, where they were still free to roam. In the early 1930's, 
Ajaan Mun was appointed the abbot of an important monastery in the city of Chieng Mai, but fled the place before 
dawn of the following day. He returned to settle in the northeast only in the very last years of his life, after the local 
ecclesiastical authorities had grown more favorably disposed to his way of practice. He maintained many of his 
dhutanga practices up to his death in 1949. 

It wasn't until the 1950's that the movement he founded gained acceptance in Bangkok, and only in the 1970's did it 
come into prominence on a nationwide level. This coincided with a widespread loss of confidence in state monks, 
many of whom were little more than bureaucrats in robes. As a result, Kammatthana monks came to represent, in 
the eyes of many monastics and lay people, a solid and reliable expression of the Dhamma in a world of fast and 
furious modernization. 

Buddhist history has shown that wilderness traditions go through a very quick life cycle. As one loses its momentum, 
another often grows up in its place. But with the wholesale destruction of Thailand's forests in the last few decades, 
the Kammatthana tradition may be the last great forest tradition that Thailand will produce. Fortunately, we in the 
West have learned of it in time to gather lessons that will be help in cultivating the customs of the noble ones on 
Western soil and establishing authentic wilderness traditions of our own. 

Perhaps the most important of those lessons concerns the role that the wilderness plays in testing and correcting 
trends that develop among Buddhists in cities and towns. The story of the Kammatthana tradition gives lie to the 
facile notion that Buddhism has survived simply by adapting to its host culture. The survival of Buddhism and the 
survival of the Dhamma are two different things. 

People like Ajaan Mun — willing to make whatever sacrifices are needed to discover and practice the Dhamma on its 
own terms — are the ones who have kept the Dhamma alive. Of course, people have always been free to engage in 
Buddhist traditions in whatever way they like, but those who have benefited most from that engagement are those 
who, instead of reshaping Buddhism to fit their preferences, reshape themselves to fit in with the customs and 
traditions of the noble ones. To find these customs isn't easy, given the bewildering variety of traditions that 
Buddhists have spawned over the centuries. To test them, each individual is thrown back on his or her own powers 
of relentless honesty, integrity, and discernment. There are no easy guarantees. 

And perhaps this fact in itself is a measure of the Dhamma's true worth. Only people of real integrity can truly 
comprehend it. 

As Ajaan Lee, one of Ajaan Mun's students, once said, 

"If a person isn't true to the Buddha's teachings, the Buddha's teachings won't be true to that 
person — and that person won't be able to know what the Buddha's true teachings are." 



"The Customs of the Noble Ones", by Thanissaro Bhikkhu. Access to Insight (BCBS Edition), 7 June 2010, http://www.accesstoinsight.org/lib/authors/thanissaro/customs.html. 



THUDONG: FOREST MONKS AND HERMITS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Forest monks of Southeast Asia, also called ascetic monks or meditation monks because they embraced thudong or 
ascetic austerities, revived the Theravada Buddhist tradition directly link to the historical Gautama Buddha. This 
thudong tradition emphasizes meditation and ascetic practice over scholarly and literary pursuits. 

It celebrates the forest and wandering monks and hermits as opposed to the coenobitic, urban and institutionalized 
monks of the centralized national sanghas. 

The forest monk tradition, originating in India, spread to historical Thailand, Burma, Laos, and Sri Lanka. Its revival, 
however, was a nineteenth-century reform movement intricately related to its forest setting. 


Origins 


The origins of the forest monk tradition is traced to Asoka, the third-century B.C.E. Buddhist emperor of India whose 
state-sponsored codification of Buddhist practice and patronage of missionaries to neighboring states signaled the 
invigoration of Buddhism outside of the land of its birth. 

The main literary source of forest monk ascetic practice, however, is the Visuddhimagga of fifth-century C.E. 
Buddhaghosa. The Visuddhimagga, which means "Path of Purification", introduced the vinaya or ascetic discipline, 
the groundwork of a meditation method within the context of a compendium of doctrine. This comprehensive 
document became what one authority calls the "unitary standard of doctrinal orthodoxy for all Theravada 
Buddhists." 

But as centuries passed, its influence ebbed and flowed. The conscious revival of the vinaya (ascetic discipline) in the 
nineteenth century rescued an important resource that provided the impetus for a renewed eremitical practice. 

The origins of forest monk practice can be identified in part in the terminology used. As one scholar states: 

"Ascetic and meditating monks may be referred to variously as forest-dwelling monks, ascetic monks or meditators, 
depending on which facet of the life is to be emphasized. Significantly forest-dwellers are sometimes referred to as 
tapassi.... This term is usually applied to non-Buddhist ascetics who practice self-mortification and suggests the 
extent to which Buddhist asceticism had acquired the fascination in itself which asceticism holds in other Indian 
traditions". 

The outward similarity of the forest monks to Hindu and Jain sadhus suggests a vibrant culture of asceticism in 
ancient and medieval India. In twelfth-century Ceylon (Sri Lanka), Mahakassapa of Dimbulaga offered a definitive 
revival of Buddhist asceticism in publishing his Mahavamsa, a meditation manual, plus a set of governing vinaya 
rules or katikavatu to govern sangha practice. 

Another source of forest monk asceticism was based on the traditional portrayals of the Buddha in previous lives as 
found in the Jataka stories. The Jataka stories were an immediate source of inspiration to Pannananda in late 
nineteenth-century Sri Lanka, a more literary and folkloric source versus either the Visuddhimagga or formal suttas 
or sutras. 

Jataka asceticism was continued in Sri Lanka by Pannananda's disciple Subodnanda, who developed a village 
asceticism wherein a discipline for laity was not based on scholarly or monastic models. 

Subodnanda also introduced the notion of self-ordination when the sanghas of cities and towns refused to cede their 
authority. From village-based asceticism in Sri Lanka came the later break to the creation of small monastic 
communities based on non-authoritarian decision-making and dwelling in the forests. These small communities of 
monks (largely self-ordained) were conceived of as a primeval sangha in a style that the historical Gautama would 
have approved, according to its Sri Lankan champion Ratanapala Asmandale, who lived through the mid-twentieth 
century. 





Practice 


The Visuddhimagga presents three essential components of asceticism: 

1. virtue respectively discipline (sila) 

2. concentration respectively meditation (samadhi) 

3. wisdom respectively insight (panna). 

These methods are pursued both consecutively and simultaneously. 

The ultimate goal of the path is purification (visuddhi). Purity is the essential metaphor of practice: purity of mind, 
heart, and body. At the same time, the ascetic path here recommended is marked by a psychological pragmatism 
that emphasizes concrete results versus speculation and metaphysics. 

The Visuddhimagga sees the optimum physical setting for the path of purification as isolation, seclusion, or reclusion 
(viveka). 

As the Sutta Nipiti states: 

Ikxsb.Cittai amiomw titn awi/ie mman mai TmnEJ 

noioi ifb ia?ci itlnniwnlu tain -ill's nimifhomifliJ i 

• qj • 


Unfettered, like a deer in the forest, goes forage wherever it wants, 

A wise man minds his freedom; Like the one-horned rhinoceros: wander alone! 

The Visuddhimagga recommends thirteen dhutangas or ascetic practices. These were not originally Buddhist 
practices but represent an evolution of thought, represented in the documents ascribed to the body of Buddha's 
discourses. The practices became emblematic of Buddhist asceticism by the time of the 12th century. 

The thirteen dhutangas are: 

1. pamsukula : abandonned robes 

2. teclvarika : three robes only 

3. pindapata : collection by means of one's bowl 

4. sapadanacarika : food collection without skipping houses 

5. ekasanika : a single meal 

6. pattapindika : everything within the bowl 

7. khalupacchabhattika : no longer accepting any extra food after having started to take the meal 

8. arannika : to remain in the forest 

9. rukkhamula : to remain beneath a tree 

10. abbhokasika : to remain on the bare earth without shelter 

11. susanika : to remain among charnels 

12. yathasantatika : to sleep at the alloted spot 

13. nesajjika : to renonce to the lying posture 

The forest monk is to use discarded cloth to make his robes, only secondarily accepting cloth deposited at his 
dwelling or along his daily path. Overall, the monk is to make and maintain three robes. 

The monk does not store or cook food but daily enters the nearby village (which could be several miles distant) and 
begs. 

This entails visiting each house in succession; he is not to go to the wealthiest house or the most generous 
household first but to each in order. 

The monk presents his bowl in silence; Sri Lankan monks held a fan to their faces, like Japanese Zen monks whose 
large headgear effectively covered their faces. 

The food was to be from householders' excess, not specially prepared for the monk's coming or prepared for them 
upon being sighted. 



The monks' routine is to set off for alms at midmorning, giving them time to return to their dwelling places by about 
midday. If they form an organized hermitage, the forest monks will assemble in a separate edifice or dining hall 
(sala), redistribute the food as needed and eat from their bowl in silence, without utensils and without taking a 
second helping. If they food is in excess it is to be given away. 

The typical Thai fare is rice, often with a sauce of chilies, and some vegetable, and occasionally fruit — whatever a 
typical household happens to have, which is often only rice. 

The monks normally had a well or stream as a source of water. The midday meal was the only meal, but an 
afternoon tea from gathered herbs was acceptable. 

Where the ascetic monk lives is representative of his practice. Developed hermitages follow a pattern known in the 
west among Carthusian monks: individual dwellings in proximity to one another. 

In Thailand, the individual hut is called a kuti, made of bamboo, palm, or other already-fallen wood. In Sri Lanka, the 
huts were often concrete and wood, with concrete floors. 

When a master and discipline dwelt together it was in a single edifice. When a monk was a hermit, he might live in a 
previously occupied hut but more likely a cave if he was stationary for any period. In every case the dwelling must 
be in a forest with no village or other habitation visible or readily accessible. 

Individual practitioners would pursue more rigorous settings. 

In Thailand, wandering monks carry a klot or modest tent-like cloth and mosquito netting, which can be set up in the 
open air, a cave, at the foot of a tree or in a cemetery. 

The wandering monk is not complaining about whatever setting he pursues, discovers, or is obliged to use. That he 
never lay down to sleep but only sat was a common ascetic practice throughout Buddhist tradition in later centuries. 
Only a monk who was sick lay down. 

A typical schedule for the forest monk is to sleep from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m., meditate from 2 to 6 a.m., wash up, clean, 
and sweep until going out for alms, then returning to eat, rest, attend to other chores, and spend another four hours 
in meditation, usually 6 to 10 p.m. 

Additionally, wandering elders or masters with one or two disciples or younger monks, might take up a months-long 
regimen of travel, sometimes without a particular itinerary, following rivers, forest highlights, mountains, valleys, 
and the thread of isolated villages for their food, though sometimes wandering monks went without food for days 
when they lost their way. Such monks could readily pursue the practices of sleeping in the open air under trees and 
in caves or in cemeteries, all the while adhering to a discipline of meditating in the wilderness. 

And meditation is indeed the core of their practice in vivid contrast to the pundit monks. 

One observer summarizes the motivation of the ascetic monks thusly: 

"They knew that if they studied the dhamma without practicing it, they would remain unaware of its deeper 
meaning. They realized that the value of the dhamma was not to be found in reading and studying but in training the 
mind through the thudong life. Finally, they understood that the best place to study the Buddha's teachings was not 
in a comfortable monastery but in their own school, their own university: the heart of the forest, a grove, the shade 
of a single tree, the cemetery, the open air, the slope of a mountain, the foot of a mountain, a valley. They believed 
that such places were recommended by the Buddha as the supreme university". 

The forest was valued as a natural setting for solitude and seclusion, and many thudong monks became hermits for 
selected periods of time, dwelling deeper within the isolated landscape of mountainous caves and secluded forest 
cover. 

While the three-month rains retreat often attracted temporary and visiting monks and meditators, the rigors of this 
period were intensified for regular monks. But the advantages of the forest setting for mindful meditation, for 
demonstrated faith in a master's directions, and for the well-being of the forest monk sangha and animals were 
motivating sources. 



Three Fears 

Fear accompanied many wilderness newcomers, due in part to the insecurity of daily life and survival but especially 
fear of wild animals, sickness and injury, and - given the accretions of cultural lore - ghosts. 

Many forest monks record their encounters with wild animals, namely tigers, elephants, and snakes. Tigers often 
lurked around hermits in their open air klots at night, and the monks learned to face fear directly. While with a 
master, the monk learned to listen and observe not only rituals and discipline but what to do and not do around 
tigers, thereby conquering fear. Some masters deliberately traveled at dusk or slept on trails in order to train their 
mind against the fear of animals, especially since they wanted their disciples to experience eremitism, to wander 
alone, and to live in mountains, caves and under trees. 

Where tigers and elephants were typical of Thailand forests, snakes were common in Sri Lanka as well. In one 
anecdote, a preaching monk sat speaking for half an hour while a poisonous snake came up and lay unmoving at his 
side. The snake left only teaching was finished, convincing listeners of the powerful truth of the dhamma. 

In such settings the training of the mind was invaluable. As one master, Ajan Man, put it: 

From such a mind an attacker will draw back, be it a tiger, a snake, or an elephant. The aspirant may even be able to 
walk right up to it. His attitude towards animals is based on metta [loving-kindness], which has a mysterious but real 
and profound influence ... 

A second fear that masters bade their disciples overcome was fear of corpses and spirits. The Visuddhimagga 
teaches the corpse meditation as a way of inculcating a spirit of impermanence but also as a practical way of 
conquering sexual temptation, and fear of illness and disease. But spending the night in a cemetery, whether in the 
open air or in a klot, could be the source of great fear. 

The cemeteries of southeast Asia were not the tombstones and spacious lawns of the Western world. Corpses were 
brought and deposited in shrouds on the ground, make-shift cremations incomplete or left unfinished with nightfall. 
One monk records being in a cemetery at dusk when villagers brought a shrouded body and left the smoldering 
corpse on the ground where the monk could see it from his klot. 

As in any such case, the odor was overwhelming and the monk's imagination stirred. The monk was taught to 
recognize and observe fear, to control it with mindfulness, and ultimately to transcend it. But that seldom happened 
without considerable experience. 

The third fear was fear of bodily suffering. The widespread contraction of malaria by forest-dwellers called for 
perseverance, especially when palliative drugs were unavalable in isolated locales. Despite suffering malarial fever, 
some monks did not deviate from their discipline, walking in pain or sitting stolidly in the open air during rain storms. 
The conviction that pain is rooted in the mind was a strong motivation to discipline. 

In terms of physical hardship, the forest-dwelling monks contrasted their wilderness context to the cozy, rarified 
atmosphere of the monastery. To the forest-dwelling monks and hermits, book learning could not overcome bodily 
suffering. A strong intellect might mask emotional weakness, undermining mindfulness. 

Ajan Man, who passed a rains retreat while suffering severe stomach pains, would sometimes enter towns and 
villages in order to test himself against temptations of food and sensual desire. Mastering sense stimuli would guard 
against viewing the forest as an escape. 
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MEANING OF THE WORD DHAMMA / DHARMA 


Dharma is a well known anglicized Sanskrit word mostly translated with the term of teaching. The Pali version is 
Dhamma and has broad meaning as to be seen below in this original text from the Thai Buddhist organization: 

In the original Pali language, the word "Dhamma" was used to refer to all of the Intricate and 
involved things that go to make up what one call Nature. 

Some major points the word "Dhamma" embraces: 

• Nature itself; 

• The Law of Nature; 

• The duty of each human being to act in accordance with the Law of Nature; 

• The benefits to be derived from this acting in accordance with the Law of Nature. 

There is a wide range of meaning covered by the word "Dhamma". It does not refer simply to books, palm-leaf 
manuscripts, or the voices of preachers. Dhamma is all-embracing; it is profound; it includes all things 

To clarify this meaning further from a different angle one can look at how the word Dhamma is used in context with 
other words and connected with the word parts in present day Thai language since it still reveals its. 

The Thai word for nature is STJUlflg) (DhammaChat). Where as the word part 5T5JJ (Dhamma) is translated to the 
word Dharma and the second part of the word, (Chart) is translated into nation, state or realm 

Ergo the word nature would become something like Dharma nation, Dharma state or Dharma realm. To come to an 
in English sensible version of meaning for the Thai word Dhamma Chat (nature), one has to look at the correct 
English synonyms for the words state and realm, which there are; condition, shape, circumstances, situation and 
sphere. This leaves us with the more accurate translation of the Thai respectively Pali understanding for the English 
word nature which then is as follows: 

Dharma of condition, shape, circumstances, situation, sphere 

If one now stop using the habitual understanding of Dharma (Dhamma), as simply the word "teaching" and extends 
it to as above described additional meaning of "law = regulation", it starts to reveal its meaning. 

This leaves us with the more accurate translation of the Thai respectively Pali understanding for the English term 
nature which becomes: 

Nature = (DhammaChat) = regulation of condition, shape, circumstance, situation and sphere, 

Meaning; nature = the sphere of shape, condition, all situations and circumstances occurring. 

An often quoted phrase that is commonly known in Thai reads; 

mei btjjj 

(DhammaChat) (ghoet) (Dhamma) 

Nature births Dharma 

This now translates into a more specific meaning of; 

"The wholesome regulations of conditions, shapes, circumstances, situatio, and spheres gives birth to the teaching" 

The essence of above translation is the meaning that all is already self-contained in ones own existence and one can 
say that the teaching is born and derived from Nature itself. In terms of Dhamma language, the Dhamma is one and 
the same as the Awakend One, as stated in following well known Pali text: 

"One who sees the Dhamma sees the Tathagata. One who sees the Tathagata sees the Dhamma." 




MEANING OF THE KATA MONGKUT PRA PUTTA JAO 


The name of this Kata translates to somehing like the "Crown of Lord Buddha" and is suitable for daily recitation 
and/or as inscription in so-called yants (see picture below). 

"Idti Bi So Wi Se Se I" Stands for Bravery, and Effort to Do Good Deeds and have Moral Precepts 

"I Se Se Put Ta Na Me I" Stands for Wisdom and Intelligence; the ability to understand the causes and effects of 
one's own doing (Karma) and to take Responsibility for one's own actions. To know the difference between one's 
good amd/or bad deeds (Having a Moral Conscience). 

"I Me Na Put Ta Dtang So I" Stands for Diligence and Patience, to withstand temptations and endure without giving 
up to follow the path. To be pious and undertake strong efforts to do good deeds. 

"I So Dtang Put Ta Bi Dti I" Stands for having selfless renunciation to devote one’s time and efforts for the good of 
others, more than one’s self. 

"aeisncj "Idti Bi So Wi Se Se I" 
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The actual characters in the Yants (see picture above) are not Thai but Akhara Khom, a form of Khmer scripture in 
which original Buddhist teachings are written in Pali language. Pali itself has no own characters but is expressed in 
e.g. Thai, Khmer, Sinhalese or others. 
















